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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


ILTS-GLOS BORDER. 55 ac. produc- 

tive all grass Farm with 4 mile Thames 
frontage and fishing, 3 bedroom house, 
cowshed for 20, Auction Mar. 12. Parts. 
from: MOoRs £, ALLEN & INNOCENT, Lechlade, 
Glos, (Tel. 303). 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 
contact E. LHwis TROALIC, House and 


Kstate Agent of “Stella Maris,’’ L’ Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel. St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest houses, Licensed Hotels, 


Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Fast travel to 
mainland and Continent. 
PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SEORETT, 
F.A.I. Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 
YEAUTIFUL COTSWOLDS. Bxcellent 
House, 4 bedrooms, on outskirts of pretty 
village. All services. Garage, good garden. 
Inspection by appointment.— OWNER, Green 
Pastures, Painswick. 
CtLose TO THE CHURCH and ideal for 
those seeking a picturesque home in a 
select village near Taunton. Delightful 
period stone and thatch Cottage in faultless 
order, 4 beds., bathroom, bright modern 
kitchen, study, and 2 breathtaking recep. 
Garage and 14 acres. Main services. £4.500. 
—Sole Agents. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Silver Street, Taunton. 
EVON Houses and _ If arms.—Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 
EVONSHIRE, HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult GUY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House. 12, Bedford 
Street, Hxeter (Tel. 76464-5). : a 
EVONSHIRE, NR. CORNISH 
BORDERS. Delightful and attractive 
old-world Cottage Residence, outskirts 
pretty village (close to main A.30 road), 


enjoying magnificent views, Charming 
lounge, dining room, morning room, all 
retaining old-world characteristics, well- 


appointed kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. and 
toilets. All mod, cons. Garage ‘and garden, 
Only £3,500 asked to clear an estate.— 
Details (P.23), J. GORDON ViICK, Chartered 
Surveyor, Okehampton, Devon. 
Beer ren eae BORDER. A delight- 
ful Period Residence with many inter- 
esting features and garden adjoining river 
(boating and fishing) in the charming old 
village of Nayland, 54 miles Colchester main 
line station. 3 rec., cloakroom, 5 bed., bath- 
room, etc., fully modernised. Excellent 2-3 
car garage and spacious studio. Main ser- 
vices. R.V. £56. Freehold £5,250. (Ref.: 
3091).—Sole Agents: H. J. TURNER & SON, 
F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk. Tel. 2833-4, 
HyARR OGATE 5 miles. Attractive small 
Country Property, with modern, beauti- 
fully appointed bungalow residence and 
nearly 50 acres of excellent land.—Box 1381, 
RELAND. BaATTHRSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Res- 
idential Farms available for sale or letting. 
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classified properties 


WEST DORSET 

Close pretty village of Netherbury, 3 miles 
3eaminster and 5 from a delightful stretch 

of coast. 
WAYTOWN COTTAGE 

Old fashd. $. and §. country resce. 1st class 
order. Fine views. Hall, cloaks, 3 rec., Aga 
and Agamatic, 5 bed., dress., bath. Mod. 
services. Stabling. 2 garages. 3 ac. paddock, 
tennis and grounds. 4% ac. total. Just in 
mkt. after 40 years occ. £6,500 freehold.— 
Sole Agents, LAWRENCE & SON, Bridport 
(and Crewkerne). 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


AN UNQUESTIONABLE OPPORTU- 
NITY for lovers of Children! Beautiful 
home, worth-while interest and income! 
Owing ill-health Principal, world-famous, 
exclusive Children’s Hotel, Worthing, Sussex, 
for sale; equipment, goodwill. Lovely modern 


Tudor designed freehold house, South: 
Downs, accommodating 20 little folk. View 


60 miles coastline, beach hut 7 mins. Inspect 
any time. Mortgage arranged.—Particulars 
and photo, TUDOR LODGE, High Salvington, 
Worthing (Swandean 444), 


CARDIGANSHIRE COAST. 

NEW QUAY 
For sale by private treaty, a small Residen- 
tial Hotel called The Queens, conveniently 
situated and containing 8 bedrooms, lounges, 
spacious dining room to sit 100 people, usual 
offices. 4 lock-up garages, garage for 6 or 7 
cars. Productive garden. All main supply. 
The property is a fully licensed free house and 
has been in the ae of the same family 

for many years. 

VACANT POSSESSION 

Detailed particulars may be obtained from 
the Sole Agents: 
THOMAS JONES & SON, F.A.1., Llandyssul, 
Cards., or J. Gwynne-Hughes, Esq., Solicitor, 
New Quay and Aberayron. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledonstation. 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 beds., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating. Built-in garage and fuel stores. 
Excellent site. £8,250 Freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, 8.W.19. Tel. WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


TO LET 


WEST NORFOLK—TO LET ON 

LEASE. Charming Georgian Country 
Residence with fine views, 4 reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms, good domestic quarters 
with ‘Aga’. Main electricity, estate water 
supply, central heating. 2 garages, stabling 
and greenhouse. Delightful grounds. Pad- 
dock available.—Particulars from the joint 


Agents: CHARLES HAWKINS & Sons, King’s 
Lynn (Tel. 2370 and 2473) and STRUTT AND 


PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Square, W.1 (Tel. Grosvenor 3056 and 7333). 


Furnished 


O. DONEGAL, IRELAND. To let: 
Aghawoney Lodge; furnished. Adjoining 
River Lennon and Lough Fern. Free salmon 
and trout fishing.—Apply: WATTERS, Agent, 
Milford, Co. Donegal. 


RELAND. For sale, some lovely Residen- 

tial and Farming Properties (£1,000 to 
£40,000). South of Jreland.—Send your 
requirements to MICHAEL J. MAGNIDR AND 
SON, M.1.A.A., Auctioneers and UHstate 
Agents, Fermoy, Co. Cork. 


RELAND. NCRTH & COMPANY, 
Estate Agents, Wstablished 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
Wal (Tel. : Dublin 74721, or KRGent 3759). 


KELSO (5 miles), Desirable Country Resi- 
dence in centre of hunting country; 3 
public, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom 
(h. and ¢.), kitchen, etc.; electric light and 


> 


power; garage. Garden ground about 3 
acres. Gardener’s flat in annexe containing 
living room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and 


kitchenette (h. and e.). Two huts with elec- 
tric lighting. Rental £25, stipend £1. Seen 
by card.—Apply: ROBERT NISBET, Solicitor, 
20 Hope Terrace, 1 dinburgh, 9 (Pel . 538205 ys 


NORTH RIBBLESDALE, YORKSHIRE 
22 miles Skipton, 6 miles ‘Settle, 23 miles 
Kirkby Lonsdale, on the fringe of a quiet 
village with delightful views of Pen-y-ghent. 
Attractive Detached small Freehold Resi- 
dence of character, facing south, stone built 
and containing: sitting room (16 ft. 11 in. by 
12 ft. 8 in.), dining room (16 ft. 8 in. by 
11 ft. 6 in.), kitchen, scullery, larder, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, separate w.c., 2 attics. 
Outbuildings, paddock and copse (4 acre). 
Garden and yard. Mains electricity and 
water. Septic tank drainage. R. V. £26. 

Price £1,800. 
Further particulars from T. 


H. TAYLOR AND 


SON, F.A.1., Swadford Chambers, Skipton. 
Tel. 2226. 

OMERSET, between Taunton and Mine- 

head. Lovely Quantock Hills. Magnifi- 


Luxury Residence of character 
3 reception, 4 bed- 
Attrac- 


cent views. 
in perfect order for sale. 
rooms, bathroom, ete. Outbuildings. 
tive garden, paddock. Main 5s 
DBACON & EVANS, Estate Agents 


OMERSET. Favourite district with 

beautiful Mendip views. Attractive De- 
tached Residence of exceptional quality. 
Built to contract in 1933, Hall, 2 rec., 5 bed., 
bath. Garage. Landscape garden, Rural 
amenities. Town services. I‘irst advertise- 
ment. Recommended, £6,500,—STEPHEN 
AND C©o., Chartered Auctioneers, Weston- 
super-Mare, Tel. 1089, 


ORNWALL. Furnished Country Cottage, 

secluded, comfortable, overlooking Port 
Isaac Bay. 2 bedrooms (basins). Not avail- 
able Aug. 9 to Sept. 6.—@GILES, Dinna- 
broad, St. Teath, 
Luxury FURNISHED FLATS {or gra- 

cious living in beautiful mansion with 
spacious grounds and park, garage and 
stables.—Write for details to 8. C. ALLONBY, 
M.A., Ranksborough Hall, Nr. Oakham. 
Mo DERN country House, unique position 

in the New Forest, to let furnished from 
July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959. Main water 
and light. Central heating. 6/7 bed., 3 bath., 
3 rec. 12 guineas a week.—Write Box 1362. 

TO BE LET—FURNISHED 
' May-October, 1958 

ASHWICK, SOMERSET. Thatched 
country cottage. Delightful situation. Con- 
venient to bus routes. Hall, 2 rec., 2 bed., 
bath., kitchen. Main w. and e.l. Modern 
drainage. Well fitted and beautifully ap- 
pointed. £5 5s. p.w. inclu. rates and services 
of gardener.—Apply, H. CHARLES BUDD AND 
Son, Shepton Mallet, Somerset (Tel. 2007). 

O LET FURNISHED for 6 months, 

Kent. Between Ashford and Folkestone. 
Unusually delightful Period Cottage. over- 
looking beautiful private park. Excellent 
transport facilities, 2 rec., 4 principal beds., 
2 staff beds., 2 baths. Rent 8 gns. p.w.— 
Apply: ERNEST Owers & WILLIAMS, 107, 
Park St., W.1. Mayfair 8386. 


Unfurnished 


AST DEVON. To let unfurnished on 

lease. In unspoilt hamlet, 24 miles Honi- 
ton. Farmhouse-style Residence. 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Rayburn. 
Main electricity and water. Double garage. 
4-acre garden (1j-acre orchard available 
additionally). Rent £165 exclusive.—Sole 
Agents: GUY MICHELMORE & Co., 12, Bed- 
ford Street, Exeter. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


See also page 431. 

SHOOTING AVAILABLE. 1,450-acre 

Keepered Estate in South Norfolk un- 
expectedly on the Fein for 7 years’ shoot- 
ing lease. 

vie Fre Maesliwch Water, Glas- 

bury. To Let for season 1958. Minimum 
let one week, Water for three rods.—Parti- 
culars and terms from the Agents: STRUTT 
AND PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Builth 
Wells (Tel.: 3135.) 


cottages 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


WANTED TO RENT 


EAVIEW AND BEMBRIDGE, ISLE 

OF WIGHT. A few excellent Properties 
for sale and to let now avyailable.—Full 
details, SiR FRANCIS PITTIS & SON, Seaview 
and Bembridge. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


KENT/SUSSEX BORDERS. Large 
Elizabethan House, at present with two 
flats, with 90-acre T.T. and mixed farm, 
including woodland. £17,500.—Box 1376. 


COTT'!SH HIGHLANDS, NR. INVER- 
NESS. For Sale 6,000 acre Estate, 
shooting and fishing rights, modern residence, 
and farm.—Particulars trom L. 
LENNOX MARTIN LTD., 15a, Lonsdale Street, 
Carlisle. Tel. Carlisle 26234. 


WANTED 


FARM URGENTLY WANTED, around 
200 acres in South Midlands or Southern 
England for first class client; no mortgage 
needed.—C. J. HAYWARD & CoO., 48, Market 
Place, Reading. Tel. Reading 3461. 


SPECIAL APPLICANT HAS 
£100,000 
available to purchase LARGE FARMS 
with VACANT POSSESSION in 
WEST NORFOLK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
or SOUTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Mansion, Farmhouse, Buildings or Amenities 
not essential. 
Particulars to CHARLES HAWKINS & SONS, 
Downham Market (Tel. 2112/3). 


SMALL COTTAGE OR BUNGALO 
30 mins. Waterloo, Small garden, — 
clusive rent. Would purchase subject 
mortgage.—Box 1370. 
URGENTLY REQUIRED. Furnis 

House, 4 beds; 6 or 12 months; 7 
radius Newbury. —Box 1379. 

WANTED to rent, Unfurnished Comm 
House, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bath 
Grounds adjoining or near to golf course 
open country. Within daily reach Lone 

preferred.—Box 1334. 
HOTELS PLEASE NOTE 

WANTED TO RENT yearly basis, | 

furnished cottage in grounds of ge 
hotel, double bedroom, sitting room, ba 
room, Willing to decorate and impreve 
necessary. papi moderate. Meals in hote! 
desired. S. and S.W. counties preferred, 
tired couple, good references._Box 1369 
‘anaes ER epee teen 


OVERSEAS 


KENYA HIGHLANDS. Farm, 500 aer 

leased until April 1961. Excellent inve 
ment. Owner now living in England requi 
cash, £3,500. No offers. Would consi 
exchange smal] house near London,—F 
details from Box 1375. 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nass 
Bahamas real estate. World’s fin 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX, | 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Re 
dential and commercial properties.—Wr 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY Co 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


For Sale 


WANTED FOR CLIENT. 120/180-acre 

Dairy Farm within 40-mile radius of 
London. 5-bedroomed period house essential. 
Possession August next or Michaelmas. No 
commission required.—Details to BRADLEY 
AND VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 


WANTED 


Composer requires a small but attrac- 

tive House in the country where he can 
work undisturbed. Distance from London no 
object. 3/5 beds., main water essential. 
Would like central heating. Must have pos- 
session within 3 months. Willing to pay good 
price for right type of property. Owners with 
intention to sell are invited to write or tele- 
phone S.L., F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


OUNTRY HOUSE, large or small, any 
condition, on good road. Main services 
or available. Price and details to Box 1377. 


FINE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
REQUIRED 
within 10 miles radius of Great Dunmow, 
Hssex. 

Property must give possibility of 3 reception 
rooms, 5/6 bedrooms, servants’ rooms or 
cottage and at least 5 acres of land. 
Must be secluded from public roads and 
Within timbered grounds. 

Client will spend up to £10,000 on suitable 
property either in good order or with 
renovations. 

No commission required by retained Sur- 
veyors: MATTHEWS & GOODMAN, 35, Buck- 
lersbury, E.C.4 (City 5627, Extension 20). 


Goop 5-BED. HOUSE, 20 miles east 
or south of Newbury, Berks.—Box 1380. 


LONDON DOCTOR wishes to purchase 

a home in the country within daily reach 
of Wimpole Street; not nearer than 20 and 
not farther than, say, 40 miles out. Would 
like a house possessing character. 5/6 beds. 
sufficient; few acres for protection. Essentials 
are: (a) seclusion, (b) paddock for pony. Will 
pay £ .—Details,;H.K., F. L. MERCER 
& Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, $.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel.: 
RIVerside 6615). 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 


packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 


Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


UDSONS, LTD., for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
VIC 0083 and Brighton 23422, 


FARMS FOR SALE IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
ONALD I. WATSON & COMPAN 
the farm opens of experience, offer fr 
their extensive register: ( 
BALLA BALLA, Matabeleland. Magnitice 
20,000-acre ranch, ring fenced and pa 
docked, with excellent water suppli 
grazing and good agricultural potential, 
only £1 per acre. On main metalled ro: 
Opportunity which can never be repeate 
GWELO. Nearly 13,000 acres of fine ranc 
ing country with beautiful timber, 7-m 
reach on the lovely Gwelo River, streams a 
boreholes, ring fenced, paddocked and wi 
two houses. On the new Gwelo-Victo: 
Falls road. 
Norton. On the Umfuli River (3-m 
boundary), an exceptional mixed farm 
4,400 at £6 per acre. Having 16 tobac 
barns, spacious sheds, trading store a 
good house. Over 2,000 acres arable (mix 
soils), heavy timber and wonderful irrigati 
potential from the river. Capable of ret 
ing a nett annual income of £10,000 fre 
tobacco, maize and cattle productic 
Irrigation development could greatly inerea 
this figure. 
2,500 acres only 20 miles from Salisbu 
centre, adjacent to LAKE McILWAIN 
(fishing, angling). 12 tobacco barns, comp 
mentary sheds, modern house and cottag 
excellent water supplies from two borehol 
High-class tobacco farm well situated { 
dairying. 
For full particulars of these and _ oth 
properties throughout the Federation app 
RONALD I. WATSON & COMPANY, Bai 
House, Moffat Street, P.O. Box 16: 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
SIRACUSA, ITALY. Attractive Freeh¢ 
Property overlooking town and harbo\ 
8 rooms including bathroom. Garage. lar 
walled garden. Main light and water. Se 
contained maisonette standing in grounds. 
WINGFIELD, Henfield, Sussex. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks 

Flats, Factories, Town «& Count 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., ¢ 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Ustd. 18( 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY OF 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDE 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cou 
try.—PreEeTrty & ELLs, Amersham (Tel. 2 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (8120 
BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Cov 
ties. Town and Country Properties of 
types.—MArRTIN & Po. (incorporati 
WatTTs & SON), 23, Market Place, Readil 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversha 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For sel 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiPP( 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 5937 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country P 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFO 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). _ 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 


Whitfield Street, W.1 (MUSeum 2411). 
ICKFORDS. 


Removers and_ storers. 

Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete service. Virst-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel.: 
CAN. 4444), 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free,— 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LID., 
Exeter (Tel, 56261-2). 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHEF 
specialise in the small Period Coun 
House, Farms and Cottages of charac 
throughout the suth-western counties | 
nie, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). ; 


AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties 

Curtis & WaAtTSsON, Auctioneers, x 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4. H 
Street, Alton (Tei! 2261- 2), Estate Offic 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7) and 36, W 
chester St., Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 
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THE HONOURABLE ELIZABETH NALL-CAIN 


The Hon. Elizabeth Nall-Cain, daughter of Lord and Lady Brocket, and god-daughter of H.M. Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, is engaged to be married to the Earl of Bective, son of the Marquess and Marchioness of Headfort 
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COUT 


TOWARDS JUST COMPENSATION 


r NHE insistence of the House of Commons 
last Friday in giving a Second reading to 
Captain F. V. Corfield’s Bill to provide 

fairer compensation for compulsorily acquired 

land should not be lost on the Government. 

The Bill seeks a measure of justice long delayed; 

it was widely supported by members of all 

parties, and although Mr. Brooke (Minister of 

Housing and Local Government) was fully 

justified in maintaining that it is not compre- 

hensive *nough as it stands a firmer promise of 
early Government action would have been 
welcome. 

One member fittingly described the Bill as 
an “ambulance measure.” It aims at rendering 
first-aid by rectifying injustices so harsh and so 
manifest that Parliament should not suffer their 
continuance until a major operation on the 
relevant legislation can be undertaken. When 
the time for a larger measure comes, it is to be 
hoped not only that the lesser injustices will be 
removed but also that the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947 will be freed of its obscuri- 
ties. It was said, and not denied, in last week’s 
debate, that the Act is afflicted with statutory 
jargon so involved as to make even expert 
lawyers doubtful of the advice they should give 
to clients concerning the interpretation the 
courts might put upon the language of the Act. 
For relief from that evil we shall, no doubt, have 
to wait. 

Meantime, a great gain will have been made 
if the citizen can be liberated from the tyranny 
of a fixed date in the assessment of loss of 
development value. This provision is respon- 
sible for such indefensible hardships as property 
being taken for a compensation payment of less 
than the amount of the mortgage. There have 
been instances, too, of farmers who have lost 
land by compulsory purchase, and, being 
obliged to acquire other land to enable them to 
continue in business, have found themselves 
unable to replace the lost land except at a cost 
far in excess of what had been awarded as com- 
pensation. Such are the more spectacular 
anomalies. 

For the wounds of those who have suffered 
in this way, the law provides salt to be applied, 
if certain circumstances arise. Should it be 
found eventually that the authority which has 
acquired the property cannot, after all, make 
use of it for the purpose for which it was 
acquired, the authority may re-sell, not neces- 
sarily to the original owner, but for the best 
price obtainable in the open market. 

Where such a sale is made, the profit 
accruing is clearly one in which the authority 

can take no pride. But even where the property 
is put to the use for which it was acquired, the 
situation created is one in which the community 
is being subsidised by a luckless citizen who, in 
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many instances, is among the smallest of pro- 
perty owners. The only just way appears to 
be the one, sought by Captain Corfield’s Bill, 
which provides that the compensation for com- 
pulsory acquisition shall be “fair market value 
‘as between a willing buyer and a willing seller’ 
on the assumption that planning permission 
will be granted for any development consistent 
with the development plan.”’ 

Another gross injustice can be created 
when a development plan has been published 
and it becomes known that, sooner or later, 
certain property will be acquired compulsorily. 
From that moment the property can become 
virtually unsaleable, though some years may 
elapse before the authority is ready to imple- 
ment its scheme. Here the Corfield Bill would 
give an owner access to the County Court to 
prove hardship and, that done, the authority 
would have to acquire the property at once, and 
the principle of fair market value would apply 
to the purchase. 

The House spent so much time on this sub- 
ject that unfortunately the Bill to abolish stag- 
hunting was not reached, and a valuable oppor- 
tunity to test public opinion was missed. No 
doubt its sponsors will try again, but the rapidity 
with which they have lost ground during the 
past few weeks cannot have given them much 
comfort. 


RESPONSE 


AN likes his fellow man, but scarce a one 
But thrills to hear the wild geese in the sky, 
See the long marshes glow against the sun, 
Or watch the pathless seas in distance die. 
Some lonely place within his soul responds 
To quiet space ov sudden haunting cry, 
Wings folded in his soul break from thewy bonds, 
To find an answer earth cannot supply. 
EpitH M. WALKER. 


WALKING ON THE DOWNS 


N recent years there has been a marked 

change in public opinion about access to 
open country. It is now widely accepted that, 
provided they do no damage, people should be 
allowed to roam at will over uncultivated 
ground. The law in this matter is, however, 
complex, and it is not always easy even for those 
most concerned in it to give an exact ruling. 
A recent statement that the public\has no right 
to wander at large over the South, Downs, in 
Sussex, but must keep to the rights-of-way, 
raises several important points. In the first 
place, damage is the essence of trespass, and 
unless excessive damage can be proved the 
penalty for trespassing is purely nominal. Second, 
where no de facto, or customary, right of 
access exists, the local planning authority 
can create a right under the terms of the 
National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Act, 1949. Downland is one of the 
six types of open country (the others are 
mountain, moor, heath, cliff and foreshore) to 
which the Act aims at enabling the public to 
have access ‘‘for open-air recreation.’”’ Where, 
therefore, freedom of access is lacking, there is a 
good case for the local authority to enter into 
an agreement with the landowner concerned to 
establish it. Complications, arise, however, if 
the land in question is common land. There, 
though the law may be seldom enforced, it 
gives the public merely the right to wall from 
one point to another, and does not include the 
right to roam at will. 


PAYING FOR POWER 

HE proposal by the Ministry of Supply 

to use 1,000 square miles of Lyme Bay for 
rocket and bomb testing by low-flying aircraft 
will not diminish, in the holiday towns between 
Torquay and Weymouth, that “disillusion and 
sense of despair’? mentioned by the Prime 
Minister when introducing the foreign affairs 
debate. This particular location, wanted for 
short-range fighters based on Boscombe, pretty 
well covers the Brixham trawlers’ principal 
fishing grounds and, of course, the favourite 
waters of local yachtsmen, besides promising to 
make an infernal noise in a dozen resorts that 
rely on quiet for their livelihood. While the 
Army and Navy are closing depots, the changing 
uses to which the R.A.F. are putting some 
aerodromes threaten to extend the noise 
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nuisance more widely: for instance, 
rumoured intention to use Lasham for testi 
involves the peace of all northern Hampshi 
These aural abominations match the vis 
revolutions being introduced by the shifts # 
power generation. On those sandy flats wh 
Roman Richborough moulders, and 
Augustine proclaimed to the early inhabitants 0 
Sandwich the consolations of Christianity, the 
Central Electricity Authority proposes to erect 
a 450-ft. chimney and cooling towers, war 
welcomed as ensuring employment for 1,000 
men at present otherwise engaged.’ Increased 
employment is the strongest argument in sup- 
port of the Trawsfynydd nuclear power statiod 
in Snowdonia; but no less cogent are the cases 
for partly sinking the plant in the rocks to 
reduce its ‘“overmastering”’ height and that the 
setting up of undertakings in national parks 
should be discouraged by a heavy statutary 
charge—payable to the Parks Commission, 
There surely lies here the germ of more effective 
means for safe-guarding national scenery. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTS 


HE results of British research on gibberellic’ 

acid, the plant stimulant, are now begin- 
ning to appear; last Wednesday, Dr. P. W.| 
Brian, of I.C.1., gave the Fernhurst lecture on 
this subject at the Royal Society of Arts, and) 
other chemical companies have also published 
results recently. Apart \from its capacity of| 
increasing stem length in’ some plants, and leaf, 
growth in others, gibberellic acid has been shown’ . 
to control dormancy and response to day- 
length. It has the same effect as exposure to| 
light, making long-day plants flower in short. 
days and preventing short-day plants from 
flowering at all. It will break the dormancy of. 
plants such as potatoes, causing tubers to sprout. 
immediately, and also make plants flower. 
which normally need a cold season before they 
will do so, such as foxgloves. Seeds which like- 
wise nese this exposure to cold, or vernalisa- 
tion, before germination can be made to ger- 
minate without it, while seedlings can be trans- 
planted with less check and danger of loss after 
treatment. Crop weight of some vegetables has. 
been increased, including celery and broccoli; 
under certain circumstances increased grass 
crops may be cut. Flowering plants may flower 
earlier and pot plants of good size be produced, 
more quickly. To the scientist gibberellic acid | 
is particularly interesting as a previously un- 
suspected mechanism now shown to be working 
in conjunction with the auxins, the other well- 
known group of plant hormones. Dr. Brian’ 
cautiously suggested that “‘no immediate large- 
scale practical use’’ was in sight, but that 
gibberellic acid opens up a great range of new 
possibilities. As it will probably be available 
to the public later this year, the ordinary 
gardener will be able to share in the experi- 
mentation. 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY HOME 


T would be pleasant to be able to credit the 
cat that is said to have walked from Bed- 
fordshire to Kent and then, strangely, two years 
later back to Bedfordshire—115 miles each way 
—with setting up a long-distance record. But it 
is no match for the one that about ten years ago 
was believed to have walked 300 miles home 
from Surrey to Cornwall. If that is the longest 
distance for a cat, it places cats in this respect on 
a par with horses, for the journey home made, it 
is said, by eight horses from the Magellan Strait 
300 miles into Patagonia some fifty years ago 
must surely be an equine record. Dogs seem to 
take third place, for we have heard of no per- 
formance better than that of the retriever that 
returned some 270 miles to Surrey from the 
border of Yorkshire and Durham, whither its 
owner had taken it on holiday. The perform- 
ance of the Manx shearwaters which, taken from 
their burrows on the Pembrokeshire island of 
Skokholm and released in thé Mediterranean, 
returned to Skokholm—a distance of 930 miles 
over land and sea, or 3,700 miles if they followed 
an entirely marine route—is, like those of swal- 
lows and other birds, clearly in a different class 
from those achieved on foot, assuming, of 
course, that cats and dogs that set up records of 
this sort do travel all the way on foot and not 
hitch a lift for part of the journey, 


A 
‘CLOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


|7 N YPSIES areonthe moveagain. Ihaveseen 
J more in my part of the world in the past 
few weeks than for along time. I suppose 
tis because travelling folk, as they are called, 
ire, like the rest of us, much more mobile than 
hey used to be. Many of them travel about by 
ar or old lorry. Whether they are of the true 
ylood or not I don’t know, but they appear to 
ye Romanies and their stock-in-trade is the 
sual thing. We have just bought our quota of 
lothes pegs and elastic, I am _ told. The old 
‘ypsy who calls on us—but not, apparently, on 
yur near neighbours—was not to be put off. 
We always have pegs, and the person answering 
whe door must check the fact. She was never, 
jever turned away, which is quite true. 
My wife wonders how she remembers us. 
{ don’t think there is anything so surprising in 
che fact. I think that if I had no concern but 
‘or the sale of a few clothes pegs and knew no 
ncome-tax inspectors, no purchase-tax gather- 
rs, rate collectors and so on, I might manage 
0 know who bought my wares. I might manage 
to smile that winning smile of the gypsy woman 
and ask a blessing on the house as I departed. 
| * * 
| * 
| Y newspaper has been giving space to the 
activities of another sort of gypsy visitor, 
who comes into the area by car and, presumably, 
gets out of it by car as quickly as possible after 
the little bit of magic is performed. The ladies 
of the tribe do most of the door-to-door work on 
all occasions. In this particular case the visitors 
are inevitably women, and they are said to ask 
no more than to be allowed to bless the house- 
holder’s money. The money is blessed, the lady 
parts. The money is counted, for it is soon to 
multiply, but it is found to have diminished. 


| 
Are there such 


Incredible, one might say. 
simple people about? 

I can remember when I was in my early 
’teens calling at a farm-house where the farmer’s 
wife, a hard-headed and tight-fisted person if 
‘ever there was one, was found to be occupied 
with a gypsy woman. I could not help over- 
hearing the conversation. Money was to be 
‘blessed. It seemed to me that it was time I 
minded the business of the family. I intervened 
and got soundly cursed for my interference. I 
am sure that it was hypnosis that was being 
carried out. The victim was not a gullible 
woman by any means. If looks could have 
killed, that gypsy could have foretold the date 
of my funeral. 

* x * 

HOUGHTS about a dog continue to 

occupy our spare moments. A Cairn terrier 
pup has won our hearts of late, and I can only 
put in the plea that, if we get a dog, it would 
save recriminations later on if it is of a breed 
that can be taken out with the gun. Cairns are 
lively, game little fellows, but much too short in 
the leg to stand up to field work, even if they 
have the right sort of nose. What sort of terrier 
fills the bill? I recall a friend, who used to bea 
gamekeeper, having a most intelligent and use- 
ful fox terrier bitch that could go all day and 
worked the ground as well as any springer or 
Labrador. She was one of those compact dogs, 
full of energy and the nearest thing to reasoning 
power that I have seen in any dog. 

Two letters on the subject have just 
reached me. One makes no comment about gun- 
dogs, but gives brief information about a breed 
that is apparently better known in Rhodesia, a 
ridgeback, which, as its name implies, has a dis- 
tinct ridge on the back, like a double-spine that 
tapers away. From the illustration it appears 
to be about the build of a Labrador and not 
unlike that breed, being short-haired and alert- 
looking. I suppose it comes of a hunting 
Strain. 

The other breed of dog a friend suggests I 
might take to is the Norwich terrier. “I have 
had several of these,” says this correspondent, 
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“and have found them to be very intelligent, 
with excellent noses, and very good gun-dogs. 
The only danger we found was that when wet 
their coats became so like the colour of a hare 
that if we had a friend shooting with us he had 
to be warned about this: in working through 
roots after partridges they would frequently 
stand up on their hind legs to see whether the 
guns were too far behind, and if so at once 
came back. Whether they learnt to work a 
field from my Labrador I cannot say, but they 
had better noses than he had. I welcomed 
these terriers because the mud on their coats 
fell off with a couple of good shakes and they 
brought less dirt into the house than the 
Labrador. They are very much one-man dogs 
or, in my case, one-woman dogs. Infuriating to 
the rest of the family!” 

I had only just been saying a few things 
about the sporting dog’s deserving a place on 
the hearth rug. Gamekeepers and shooting 
purists may not agree with working dogs living 
a life of ease or being petted, but a good shoot- 
ing dog should be a companion. If he can be 
field trained he can be house trained without 
too much loss of his sense of duty. 

* * 
* 

HERE is much discussion in my part of the 

world about the plight of the slate industry 
and the quarry towns of near-by valleys, and I 
am reminded of a day, about five fishing seasons 
ago, when I fell in with two anglers on their way 
up to a lake I used to fish regularly. They 
worked in the quarry, they told me. One said 
he had a certificate to prove the bad condition 
of his lungs through the effect of slate dust, and 
the other claimed to be the youngest man in his 
particular quarry. He was in his middle 
forties. In 15 or 20 years, he said, there 
wouldn’t be a quarry open. It could be 
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WEST MIDLAND HUNT. The North Staffordshire at Norton-in-Hales, Shropshire 


calculated on the basis of young quarrymen and 
the intake of apprentices. 

I thought at the time that the answer was 
probably to be found in mechanisation, but it 
seems that this is not so. The industry has done 
all it can to improve conditions and methods of 
quarrying slate and, although the mountains are 
practically made of the stuff, the most important 
factor is lacking; the demand is not what it 
was. Asmall ray of hope may, however, be seen 
in the new regulations on insulating buildings 
to prevent loss of heat, for I understand that 
slate comes into some of these. 

The youngest quarryman didn’t wait for 
things to improve. He was such a skilled fly 
fisherman that I took note of his name. When 
I enquired for him the other day I was told that 
he had emigrated to become a caretaker of a hall 
in a Lancashire town, which seemed a sad thing 
to me, and poor exchange for the mountain and 
the trout lake, if not for the minor hills of slate 
rubble at his door. 

* = * 
ee considerable time ago I wrote about 

the use of cobwebs to stay bleeding and a 
reader who came across the reference writes: 
“T remember some 50 years ago seeing a 
cabinet-maker, employed by my father, gather 
a cobweb from a corner of the workshop and 
apply it to a cut hand when a chisel had slipped. 
The cobweb, the closely woven kind commonly 
found in corners, is certainly effective: its fine 
strands act as a net to hold and reinforce the 
blood clot as it forms until it is firm enough to 
fulfil its function of plugging the bleeding 
points. As a male nurse I would hesitate to 
recommend theuse of cobwebs(they can hardly be 
called surgically clean), but we do use the same 
principle when we press a few teased-out fibres 
of sterile cotton wool over a superficial cut.” 
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VICISSITUDES OF A CHANNEL PORT: 


POOLE, DORSET > By BRYAN LITTLE 


Aero Pictorial 
AERIAL VIEW OF POOLE FROM THE SOUTH. Looking across from Lower Hamworthy, with Holes Bay to the west. Eastward the 
narrow channel runs out to Poole Harbour. In the town the church of St. James stands out prominently 
HE modern borough of Poole, in Dorset, like the 
old manor of Canford in the days when the Wessex 
heaths stretched down, without their present 
subtopian intrusions, from well inland to the waters of 
the English Channel, is an extensive area rather than a 
compact or readily comprehended town. Within its 
borders are the heathlands of Canford, the sandy, 
heather-clad hills of Corfe Mullen and Broadstone, the 
shipyards of Hamworthy and the yachting haunts of 
Sandbanks, the endless Edwardian suburbia of Parkstone 
and Branksome as the villas behind their evergreens 
merge imperceptibly with the western confines of 
Bournemouth. But for Poole proper, the primeval, 
picturesque seaport whose nature and aspect are so 
different from the rest of this borough of over 80,000 
people, one must go south of the main line railway, along 
the neck of land (once narrower than now) and so to 
the base of the circumscribed little peninsula which once 
contained the whole of Poole on its great landlocked 
haven. 

To understand the secret of maritime Poole’s 
prosperity one has to think of its hydrographic pheno- 
menon of double high tides, and to look in the two 
directions of near-by Wareham and distant Newfound- 
land. The earliest port on Poole Harbour was Saxon 
Wareham, well above the tidal creek which is the estuary 
of the Dorset Frome. The relationship of Wareham and 
Poole is that of Porchester and Portsmouth within 
Portsmouth Harbour. The town which lay nearer to the 
open sea in time surpassed the original port. The daily 
convenience of tides and hydrography overrode the 
greater risk of external attack. At Poole, as at South- 
ampton, the sailors using the port had the additional 
attraction of double tides, which gave|to Poole Quay a 
far longer time of high water than less' favoured havens 
enjoy. The water-girt promontory naturally attracted 
attention as medieval seafaring increased. 


Poole was not, at first, a town in its own right. It 
THE TOWN HALL WITH ITS “BOLDLY CURVING DOUBLE STAIRWAY.” 2, 4 convenient location, at the seaward endl at the 


It was a gift to the borough, in the election year of 1761, of its two Members, Thomas — manor of Canford, for quays and moorings. As Leland 
Caleraft and Joseph Gulston put it, the little port was ‘“‘no town of ancient occupying 
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i marchantdise, but rather of old [i= asm 
(me a poor fisshar village, and | | 

hamelot or member to the 
aroche church.”’ Yet its shipping 
jomes to notice quite early in the 
{3th century, and Poole, like 
Veymouth and Melcombe Regis 
jhough on a smaller scale than 
hey, contributed ships to various 
eets sent out against France in 
jae Hundred Years’ War. Poole 
|hips were also among those which 
jerried pilgrims across the Bay of 
Biscay on their way to the great 
}ralician shrine of Santiago de 
pee ostela. Decay seems to have 
jome in the 15th century, but 
htichard III, so Leland tells us, 
ltarted the town wall (of which 
jome stretches survive), and 
‘promised large things to the 
own of Pole.” By now Poole 
yas a thriving Channel port, 
‘ecure in its predominance over 
Wareham. The church of St. James 
nad been built, and a fine Per- 
dendicular north aisle was added 
m 1502. The town itself had been 
‘much encreased with fair build- 
mgs and the use of merchandise.’ 
By the year of the Armada 
Poole had drawn well ahead of 
other Dorset ports. No longer was 
it noted merely for trade in the 
Channel and across to Guernsey 
and Jersey. It was, and long 
remained, of special importance in 


ST. JAMES’S CHURCH. “Secluded amid Georgian 
houses in a charming churchyard like a small cathedral 
close” It was built in 1819-20 


the task of supplying the needs of the fishermen on the 
Newfoundland Banks and in settlements ashore in 
Newfoundland itself. The ships in this trade, which 
was referred to in CoUNTRY LiFE of November 21, 1957, 
were small, for none drawing more than 14 feet could 
come over the bar and so to Poole quay. But their 
numbers were great, and many Poole vessels would join 
the large fleets which sailed annually to Newfoundland 
waters, going out with manifold supplies and coming 
back with salt fish and with train oil for the myriad 
lamps of England. Poole’s population, so we hear from 
Hutchins, the Dorset historian whose work appeared in 
1774, would be about 7,000 ‘‘when the Newfoundland 
ships came home.” The Newfoundland merchants of 
Poole, in the 17th century and still more in Georgian 
days, were those who laid out the streets and built the 
houses which now make Poole so attractive and redolent 
of past maritime glories. 

By 1900 the great days of Poole as a port for 


ST. JAMES’S: THE INTERIOR. The pillars are made from single trunks of Newfoundland pine. (Right) THE REREDOS OF ST. 


JAMES’S : it was given to old St. James’s, the original church, in 1736 
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THE TOWN CELLAR. 


It has buttresses and 


is the town pump. 


Newloundland were over, It remained of conse- 
quence in the coasting trade; in our own times 
the great power station brings many colliers to 
Poole Harbour to join the coasters and yachts 
which still lend variety and animation to its 
quay. Small craft are built at Hamworthy 
immediately over the bascule bridge, and the 
shops of High-street are busy with custom, But 
Poole of the 20th century, its prosperity based 
on nearness to Bournemouth and on its being 
part of a far larger urban entity, is a com 
munity utterly unlike anything that the New- 
foundland merchants and = skippers knew. 
Parkstone and Cantord Cliffs the seeker after 
history and old architecture may leave behind 
as he goes south from Poole station and down 
amid the old streets, the charming, 
paved alleys with their chickens, 
eats and debris, the Georgian 
rows and single houses which 
are all too often decayed and 


stone- 


under threat of blight or 
destruction, It is none too 
early to visit old Poole, for 


much of it may soon be no more, 

Not all the area within the 
medieval walls was closely 
built up before our own times. 
Even now old Poole has its open 
only towards the far 
end of the peninsula do we find 
the close-built congestion of an 
ancient port, But there, 
behind lengths of Richard ITI’s 


spaces ; 


ramparts, the narrow alleys 
twist among medieval or 
Tudor houses and, the pass- 


ageways like Dennett’s-lane 
show how Georgian fagades and 
modern shopfronts mask the 
stone walls and mullioned win- 
dows of an earlier, pre-brick 
building tradition. Yet Poole, 
before its Newfoundland hey- 
day, lacked architectural pre 


tension, Down by the quay the 
town cellar, like a similar 
waterside building in South- 


ampton, was probably a ware 
house for wool awaiting export; 
it has buttresses and windows 
of about 1400, but no degree of 
splendour, Only in Scaplen’s- 
court, which may have housed 
St. George’s Guild and would 
have been the town house of 
ancient Poole, do we find court- 
yard architecture and features 


windows of about 1400 and was probably a warehouse for wool awaiting export; in front of it 


(Right) DOORWAY OF SIR PETER THOMPSON’S HOUSE 


of a greater dignity. The Rogers Almshouses, 
whose founder may have been a forbear of 
Woodes Rogers, the circumnavigator of Queen 
Anne’s time, are a low, simple, stone-built 
range in vernacular Jacobean. The King 
Charles Inn, a_half-timbered early Stuart 
building, is of a type once common in the town. 
But the aspect, and specific charm, of Poole 
are of the 18th century, when Poole’s New- 
foundland trade came to its peak, and when 
great fortunes were made by such families as 
the Slades, the Joliffs, the Masterses and the 
Lesters. 

From Poole Quay one looks down, past 
Brownsea Island and the curving main channel 
of the harbour, towards the entrance between 
Sandbanks and the eastern extremity of 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE IN THAMES-STREET 


Purbeck. The quay widens out towards its newer 
extension; half way along are the buildings, 
close by the foot of High-street, which give it 
character. Old warehouses lie back from the 
roadway. The harbour office was fitted out in 
1822, with its colonnade of Roman Doric 
columns, as public rooms, but at the side a 


carved plaque of a local magnate named 


Benjamin. Skutt, and a date of 1727, betoken 
greater antiquity. Better known, with its 
doubly curved steps an obvious adaptation of 


the town hall, is the pedimented late-Georgian | 


custom house, most gracefully rebuilt after a 
fire in 1813. Close by it are the town beam for 
weighing goods, the diminutive lock-up of 1820 
and the battered town pump, with its date 
of 1810. 


ee 


In behind the quay, High- 
street has lost most of its old, 


quirements of modern shops. 
More rewarding is Castle-street. 
Here at one time stood the 
Elizabethan guildhall; across 
from its site the Rising Sun 
Inn, with its two-storeyed bow 
window, is the best of Poole’s 
surviving stone-built and mul- 
lioned houses. In this back- 
water we find many of the 
delightful, decayed houses and 
curved shopfronts for whose 
future one has most fear, not 
least in Skinner-street. There 
the Congregational Church, 
dated 1777, but with a fine 
Doric portico of 1833, is a 
splendid, fanciful piece of Non- 
conformist architecture and 
some years senior to the present 
parish church. 

Old St. James’s, its tower 
capped by a cupola, was much 
out of repair by the last years 
of George III. Two architects, 
John Kent, of Southampton, 
and Joseph Hannaford, of 
Christchurch, |surveyed and 
condemned it. The tower was 
to have been kept, but that, 
too, was wholly replaced. Kent 
and Hannaford did the designs 
for the present St. James’s, a 
building faced with Purbeck 
stone instead of the stucco at 
first proposed and secluded amid 
Georgian houses (and with a 
rectory of 1786) in a charming 


character to the display re- | 
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urchyard like a small cathedral close. It was 
lt in 1819-20. A commodious, somewhat 
slike building, it may certainly rank among 
jr more important specimens of Churchwarden 
pthic. Its plaster vault is held up by pillars 
/shioned from single trunks of Newfoundland 
jne. Not all the old monuments were spared; 
je survivors mostly commemorate members of 
jmilies still influential in the Poole of 1819. 
jae portable mahogany font and the holy 
ible are good late-Georgian furnishings, but we 
lay chiefly delight in the superb Palladian 
itarpiece, now perfectly redecorated, which 
Jichard Pinnell gave to the old church in 1736. 
ld Poole’s other church, with its Ionic facade 

1833, is the Grecian St. Paul’s in High- 
jreet ; its Victorian Gothic eastward additions 
Jere by the Weymouth firm of Crickmay, by 
yhom Thomas Hardy was employed. 

The houses round the churchyard, a select 
ttle group, are among the best that Georgian 
oole can show. West End House, with its 
yont garden and an early-Georgian facade in 
he typically Poole mixture of mellow brick and 
tone, was built about 1716 by Newfoundland 
erchants, the Slades. Close to it another 
ouse, of about 1730, but without the Borro- 
unian Baroque touches which the Bastards 
vere then introducing at Blandford, has an Ionic 
ont doorway like that at West End House, 
jnd a rich array of carved urns and pineapples 
bove its balustrade. Like many houses in this 
yart of Poole, it is sadly down at heel. Close to 
t is the “ Mansion’”’ House (which never housed 
Poole’s mayor), built late in the 18th century 
yy the Garlands; it has a most dignified brick 
ront, and a graceful semicircular porch whose 
lesign of Doric columns and “Gibbsian”’ v i : 3 
wchitrave blocks is repeated, at the top of the A FINE LATE-GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH THE ARMS OF ITS BUILDERS, THE 

own, in the superb mansion the pediment of ROLLES FAMILY, ON THE PEDIMENT 


which is graced by the arms of its builders, the Rolleses. 

Church-street, with its wealth of mid-18th-century 
brick houses, leads away from the secluded courtyard 
towards the middle of the town and the little square 
whose glory is the scenically sited town hall. This was 
the gift to the borough, in the election year of 1761, of its 
two Members, Thomas Calcraft and Joseph Gulston. 
It cost them £1,500 on top of their other expenses; its 
chandeliers and sconces were given later by another Poole 
M.P., Mr. William Pitt. One would gladly know its 
architect’s name, for he did brilliantly with his arcades 
(originally open) and with his boldly-curving double 
stairway, which later inspired the designer of the custom 
house. He remains, however, anonymous, but from his 
certain connection with another important building in 
Poole I sense the hand of a Blandford Bastard. 

The mansion concerned is now the art school, but 
was first the home of Sir Peter Thompson. For many 
details concerning it, as for much other information on 
Poole, I have to thank Mr. H. F. V. Johnstone, of the 
Poole Public Library, who is at work on a biography 
of Sir Peter. 

Thompson was a Poole man who made his fortune in 
London as a merchant in the Hamburg trade. He was a 
man of culture and scientific interests, a F.R.S. and a 
F.S.A. He was a good friend to Hutchins, the Dorset 
historian, and he himself collected many records dealing 
with the history of Poole. He retired to his native town, 
built his mansion (whose crested rainwaterheads bear 
his initials and the completion date of 1749) and died 
there in 1770. Between the brick wings the central 
section, cream painted for contrast, is set slightly back 
and has a cartouche of Thompson’s arms above its 
richly-hooded door. One room inside has a Rococo plaster 
ceiling with birds in the corners and in its middle a 
design of putti holding a basket of flowers. 

Here at all events a Bastard would seem to have 
been the architect. For in 1752 John Bastard wrote to 
Thompson, in a letter the spelling of which betrays a 
rough and ready schooling, with advice on flooring and 
some remarks on the settlement of his account. He 
points out that he had not yet had time to finish the 
decoration of some interior cornices, and casually remarks 
that in such matters he had been taught by John James, 
of Greenwich, who was often at the Bastards’ Dorset 
home and ‘‘was Allowed to be as good a carpenter as any 
in his time.’’ So far as Thompson’s house went, John 
Bastard admitted that it stood “bleak and much 
exposed” (it was then on the very northern edge of 
Rae Poole), but that no house had ever had more care taken 

Cres with its roofs and leadwork to defend it against the 

WEST END HOUSE WITH “THE TYPICALLY POOLE MIXTURE OF | storms which whistle over the open expanses of Poole 

MELLOW BRICK AND STONE.” It was built about 1716 by a family of Newfound- Harbour from the English Channel or the direction of 
land merchants, the Slades Wareham. 
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JUAN GRIS—SPANISH CUBIST i | 


By DENYS SUTTON | 


in France in 1927 at the age o. 40, was one 

of the most dedicated artists of his genera- 
tion, who never veered from his concern for the 
proprieties of his art. How well his work has 
worn, now that 46 years has elapsed since he 
began to paint, is shown by the exhibition 
being held at the Marlborough Fine Art in Bond- 
street, London, until March 22. It demonstrates 
the evolution of his style and underlines the 
quality of his contribution. 

Now that cubism has become an accepted 
part of our way of seeing, one is conscious that 
Gris’s pictorial means, and his craft as a painter, 
were well able to support the experiments that 
he embarked on in his early years. Not that 
these experiments, for all their apparent 
radicalism, were quite so novel as used to be 
supposed; they are certainly based on some of 
the findings of his immediate predecessors. 

Yet cubism, by its very nature, was an 
attempt, intricate and intellectual, to enlarge 
our vision of the external world; it was con- 
cerned with the analysis and representation of 
objects in various dimensions. Largely as a 
consequence of Cézanne’s researches—and Gris 
copied this master, one must remember—the 
cubists, headed by Picasso, sought to come to 
grips with the shape of things. Under such 
circumstances it was logical that they should 
have fastened with especial affection on objects. 

Gris’s own love for bottles, for mandolines, 
and for bowls of fruit, is revealed on every side in 
this exhibition; and the earliest picture on view, 
the Les Oeufs of 1912, belonging to Mr. Clive 
Bell, reveals a pleasure in the process of painting 
in tones which was to grow with the years. 


J ic: GRIS, the Spanish paii ter who died 
a 


LA TABLE DU MUSICIEN: OIL AND 
CANVAS, 1914 


PAPIER COLLE 


LE BUSTE, by Juan Gris, 1925 


Gris was to remain faithful to such subject matter, almost 
exclusively, for the remainder of his short career. He realised, 
perhaps, that what he wanted to say was best expressed in this 
form; it answered to his needs, as both a man and a painter: 
Yet there is, all the same, a sharp distinction between his earlier 
paintings and his later works; he did not remain rooted to one 
style. Thus the analysis evident in his cubist paintings—the 
splendid collage, La Table du Musicien of 1914 from the collec- 
tion of Sir Osbert Sitwell, is an excellent example—surrendered, 
as time went on, to other preoccupations. He was conscious that 
a picture, to achieve its inner melody, and to speak pictorially, 
had to be welded together and had to be synthetic. 

In his instructive essay, On the Possibilities of Painting, pub- 
lished in 1924 (the text can be found in D. H. Kahnweiler’s Juan 
Gris, 1947, pp. 139-144), he declared: “To achieve unity in a 
painting there must be homogeneity, there must be a connection 
between its constituent parts. The rdle of technique is to give 
cohesion to the coloured forms which make up the picture. It is 
essential that the elements of the reality they signify should 
belong to the same category or the same aesthetic system. The 
role of aesthetic analysis is to break down the material world, in 
order to select from it elements of the same category. Technique 
should serve to elaborate all these formal elements into a coherent 
unity. Its réle is synthetic. . . . Therefore I will conclude by say- 
ing that the essence of painting is the expression of certain 
relationships between the painter and the outside world, and that 
a picture is the intimate association of these relationships with 
the limited surface which contains them.” 

This conception of painting meant that a certain conflict 
arose between his different points of view; from the desire, on the 
one hand, to break down the material world and, on the other, to 
secure a synthesis. Yet the structural formation of his cubist 
work was a proof of his ingenuity; and his pictures, unlike many 
by the lesser cubists, can be read. The movement of the lines and 
the interplay of the colours fit, one with another, as is only to be 
expected from an artist with a scientific bent of mind. They 
worked too because he was aware that such structures were only 
viable if supported by colour; and it was surely significant of his 
interest in tone that he painted a copy after Corot in 1916. 

What is also so interesting about his work at this period is 
its debt to avt nouveau and to the Nabis; the one evident in the 
flowing calligraphy, the other in the surface. He was, of course, 
both quieter and coarser than Bonnard or Vuillard, but their 
decorative ensembles are not dissimilar. There is, indeed, a wall- 
paper side to his work that must not be denied; and in certain 
canvases (the Village of 1918 is one) he employs polka dots 
similar to those found in Vuillard. 

That he owed much to Picasso, his fellow countryman, is 
evident enough; but the differences lay in the restraint that was 
an essential part of his character. He did not go out after large 
effects and his “quotations’’ from Picasso were such as not to 
diminish his own powers: he was able, in fact, to borrow from his 
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hore volatile compatriot because he was so sure 
f himself—and the word “pastiche” is not 
elevant. 

His ability to employ the same idiom as 
Picasso, with a difference, comes over in his 
jaintings of harlequins and pierrots, who, as a 
jonsequence of the Russian ballet Pavade 
11917), for which Picasso painted scenery and 
fostumes, now appeared on every side. The 
\ommedia dell’ Arte, needless to say, had 
ppealed to painters in France before Gris and 
Picasso; Watteau for one had been charmed by 
lis evasive and evocative qualities. And for 
wis, its dreamlike figures, with their delicate 
jnovements, were used to induce a mood of 
rentle melancholy. 
| In the 1920s, his painting grew softer, more 
jyrical even, as if he were intent on blending 
jilken colours and undulating movement; and 
jis canvases are clothed in that poetical 
)mvelope which Corot had sought in another 
sontext. Here too his skill as a painter was 
revealed in the way in which each segment of 
he canvas is made to matter, and to satisfy the 
pye. What is also so appealing about these later 
works is their extreme purity; the colour is 
tlean and well fashioned, and in such composi- 
tions he blended the two sides of his nature. 

How do we place Gris against the back- 
ground of art? His still lifes do not resemble 
those of the French peintres de la réalité, or 
those of his Spanish forbears, still less the Dutch 
masters. If anything, they recall the frescoes 
of antique Rome, and his soft colours, 
gentle rhythms, preciosity and elegance make 
him a counterpart to the painters of Pompeii. 
There is, in fact, something appealingly fin de 
siécle, about this short-lived but effective artist 
—one of the truest painters of our era. 


Saws vt 
Bip 


(HF 


< Bae yy. 


PIERROT. 1924. AND LES OEUFS, 1912. The latter is the earliest picture on view in the exhibition 
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DAFFODILS AS A FARM CROP | 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES | 


THE RUGGED COAST OF SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE, WHERE, OWING LARGELY TO 


ERT, 


THE LACK OF SEVERE FROSTS, 


SPRING IS AS EARLY AS IN THE SCILLY ISLANDS. Daffodils are farmed on land above the cliffs that has been cleaned after bearing 


HE hedgerows of Pembrokeshire offer as 

rich dividends of colour and fragrance as 

any others in Britain. Perhaps the best 
time to savour them is the early autumn, 
when the heavy gorse-scented lanes marshal a 
remarkable population of flowers and plants, 
dominated by the foxglove and the campion, in 
a rioting green setting of fern. 

Less spectacular, but more significant— 
particularly to the farmers—are the flowers of 
spring. Then the whole gamut of early growth 
and flowering—the profusion of wild violets, 
the crowding wood anemones, the bluebells, the 
scentless mayweed and so on—has a valuable 


crops of early potatoes 


economic significance. This earliness was the 
first impetus to the agricultural authorities to 
exploit the early-cropping possibilities of the 
Pembrokeshire spring. South and west of a line 
from Strumble Head lhghthouse in the north to 
Saundersfoot in the south it is as early as in the 
frost-free Scilly Islands and earlier bya week than 
in large parts of Cornwall. And the exploitation 
of this favoured climate and site for early 
potatoes is one of the big farming success stories 
of the past two decades. 

The county with which most _ people 
associate early potatoes is Cornwall, where they 
were grown as long ago as the first half of the 


PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATING A CLIFF TOP FOR EARLY POTATOES 


18th century. The Cornish industry has 
assumed a pattern quite unlike that of Pem- 
brokeshire. Broadly speaking, the Welsh crop 
has been fitted into the general farm pro- 
gramme, and there are hardly any of the 
specialist market-garden holdings typical of 
much of Cornwall. The Pembrokeshire early- 
potato industry, apart from being a boon to the 
county’s farming, has also helped to improve 
the standards of intensive grass-land husbandry 
for dairying, beef and sheep and has encouraged 
the reclamation of derelict land right down to 
the edge of the cliffs. The absence of hard frosts 
is, of course, the concomitant of the early spring 
and the early potato acreage: there were a 
thousand acres in 1938 and now the acreage is 
established at about 8,000 a year. 

There are now signs that flowers also may 
become a crop on many mixed Pembrokeshire 
farms. The county has had long associations 
with the daffodil, of which the old Tenby variety 
is the best known. Generations of small boys 
have ‘“‘poached”’ wild daffodils from farm fields 
near Abermawr, one of the great pebbly beaches 
of the north, and they were usually ready for 
clandestine picking by St. David’s Day (March 1). 

The first farm daffodils were planted by the 
Agricultural Advisory Service in 1951, when 
seven hundredweights of bulbs of various varie- 
ties were set in a clean, well-drained plot of land 
ploughed deep after early potatoes in mid-June, 
They were planted by hand in early July along 
furrows opened with a single-furrow plough, and 
ploughed under. Like the early potato, the 
daffodil has from the beginning been envisaged 
as a farm crop, and the tools available are the 
farmer’s tools. These pilot blooms were ready 
in time for the traditional daffodil-decorated 
feast day of the patron saint. | 

The infant flower industry is now centred 
upon some twenty or thirty coastal farms inside 
the potato belt. The early potatoes are mostly 
away by the third week in Juhe, the land is 
cleaned for the bulbs and a slow-acting nitrogen 
is ploughed deep. To facilitate the use of farm 
machines the practice is to plant a foot apart 
with a two-foot gap between each fourth row, 
which enables cleaning to be done with the farm 
tractors. As the daffodil beds are usually in the 
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a of a hedge, they are set back six feet to allow 
ining room on the headlands as well. 

The Pembrokeshire farmers have no pro- 

lem of frost except in unusually severe winters, 

jut they have to safeguard the flowers against 
lne bleakness of the coast. No flowers can with 
tand gusts or gales of over fifty miles an hour, 
jnd much greater velocities are reached on the 
“ower-growing parts of the coast. Most of the 
rowers put up wattle windbreaks, which filter 
ome of the violence out of the gales, and many 
ire planting thorn hedges. 

These farm flowers are envisaged for Welsh 
jnarkets, but it is often said that the housewives 
if the Principality are not at all flower-minded. 
jn the past this, may well have been a question 
f price, and the core of the Pembrokeshire 
jnarketing problem will be to keep down pro- 
luection costs and offer the Welsh housewife 
lowers at a cost that will encourage her to form 
he flower habit in the home. A well-known 
Scilly grower who visited Pembrokeshire some 
‘ime ago commented favourably on the poise 
und texture of the blooms and the conformation of 
che perianth and cup. The farmers are now learn- 
ng the new techniques of picking and packing. 

The other flower that shows signs of evok- 
ing popularity is the anemone. Unlike the 
daffodil, the bulbs of which are left down for 
three years and then lifted, probably with a 
threefold increase, the anemone is treated as an 
annual crop, owing to the difficulty of keeping 
it clean with farm tools, and is ploughed in when 
picking is over. Blooming deep into the winter, 
the little anemone completes the year’s cycle. and 
it may now be said that Pembrokeshire fields 
and hedgerows grow flowers all the year round. 


A FIELD OF DAFFODILS ON A FARM NEAR FRESHWATER WEST AFTER THE 


FIRST 


PICKING 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


GREEK COINS, JADE AND ENGLISH GLASS ~ 


By FRANK DAVIS 


HEN a picture turns up at 
W Christie’s which made 80 

guineas in 1937 and now 
sells for 180 guineas, as happened 
with a small Flemish Madonna 
and Child a fortnight ago, one can 
put that down to inflation or 
auction-room luck or what have 
you: it does not indicate any 
change of taste on the part of 
picture-lovers. But when a little 
drawing by Thomas Rowlandson, 
which was sold in the Huth dis- 
persal in 1904 for 25s. changes 
hands at 75 guineas, you can be 
fairly sure that something quite 
definite during the interval has 
happened to the general opinion of 


1.—OBVERSE AND (lower row) REVERSE OF COINS FROM THE CITY STATE OF LARISSA IN 
THESSALY (actual size). ‘* They show extraordinary understanding of animal and human forms.” (Left to— 
right) £16 10s., £18 10s., £50, £15, £15, £22, £32 


Rowlandson as an _ artist. 
when a portrait of a girl and her 
brother in a landscape, signed and 
dated 1656 by Jan Lievens, sells 
for 500 guineas as compared with 
the 103 guineas the same picture 
made in 1881, one can guess 
reasonably enough that not just a 
particular buyer but many others 
are beginning to take an interest 
in that competent but scarcely 
brilliant follower of Rembrandt. 

The chief auction-room event 
of the week ending February 15 
was the sale at Glendining’s of 
Part 6 of the immense collection of 
early coins of many countries formed by the late 
R. C. Lockett. This section was confined to 
coins from the cities of the Black Sea district, 
Thrace, Macedon and as far west as Corcyra. 
Some 500 items were sold for more than £34,000. 
If anyone jumps to the conclusion that an 
average of £68 for little tokens of this sort is 
beyond reason, and that this is a game which 
only the very rich can play, I hasten to add that 
prices varied from £3 10s. to £3,200. As far as 
most early coins are concerned, it is easy to 
remain remarkably cool and collected, noting 
their historical importance and the light they so 
often throw upon ‘political and economic 
events, and regretting that their designers were 
not better artists. With these early Greek 
coins, while not, I hope, throwing my critical 
faculties entirely overboard, I just sit back and 
marvel that these innumerable tuppenny- 
halfpenny city states should consistently have 
produced such original and lovely work. 

I turn over the pages of the catalogue 
haphazard and come across this row of coins 
from Larissa in Thessaly (Fig. 1); they appear 


scale ?” 


2.—CORCYRA STATER OF THE 4th CENTURY B.c. 
£20. 


Also | 


“What could be more charming on so small a 


(Right) 3—OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF TETRADRACHMS OF AMPHIPOLIS. 


£3,200 and £1,100 


to me to show extraordinary understanding of 
animal and human forms. What could be more 
charming on so small a scale (the illustrations 
are the exact size of the coins) than the cow and 
calf of the Corcyra stater of Fig. 2? Prices vary 
according to rarity rather than esthetic quality ; 
indeed, they follow a pattern which only the 
very elect among numismatists could compre- 
hend. Here are the prices of those chosen for 
illustration. For the Larissa coins of Fig. 1, 
from £15 to £50; for the Corcyra stater, £20; 
for the tetradrachms of Amphipolis (Fig. 3), 
£3,200 for one, and £1,100 for the other, in a 
differing style. Seven other coins sold for 
between £560 and £800, several for over £200, 
and very many—and those by no means the 
least interesting—for from £5 to £15. 

At the risk of being rebuked by serious 
students for incorrigible frivolity, I would 
suggest that many happy hours could be spent 
by all lovers of the open air in noting with what 
mingled affection and dignity these anonymous 
artists have delineated birds and beasts on so 
minute a scale. Here is Artemis and a noble 


stag, a majestic eagle, a prowling lion, a stag 
feeding, a goat as proud as Lucifer, dozens of 
well-schooled horses (weight-carriers all of 
them), a braying ass with a crow on his back, 
mounted horsemen—all, men and animals, 
turned to dust more than two thousand years 
ago. Yet how vividly they exist before our eyes, 
with what clarity they move before us! So far 
the collection has realised more than £225,000, 
and several more sales are promised for the 
future. The next—Part 7, which will consist of 
the English series—will probably be in June. 
Two nice pieces of English glass were sold 
at Sotheby’s on February 4. The first was the 
ceremonial goblet of about 1690, 18 ins. 
in height, illustrated in Fig. 8. The finial ’ 
of the bobbin knop is missing with very little 
damage to the balance of the design. Other 
pieces of a similar type exist and are recognised 
as among the best things of these early years 
when, thanks to Ravenscroft, the industry was be- 
ginning to make headway against the formidable | 
and long established competition of the Venetian 
glass-makers. Venetian influence is obvious 


4 and 5.—TWO SIDES OF A WHEEL-ENGRAVED ENGLISH GLASS BOWL. Seventeenth-century mansion with two figures and a 


greyhound on the lawn; seven men drinking and smoking in 


costumes of about the 1740s. 54 ins. high. £175 


COUNTRY 


6.—JADE JAR OF THE MOGHUL TYPE, 33 ins. high. 
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It has a gold-mounted rim and is carved with lotus-like flowers above stiff leaves. 


£140. (Right) 7.—CHINESE JADE VASE AND COVER OF THE REIGN OF CHIA CH’ING (1796-1820). It shows an osprey and a carp, 


in the elaboration of the coiled serpent stem 
with its pincered decoration. This fetched £340. 

The second piece was the wheel-engraved 
bowl of which two sides are shown in Figs. 4 and 
5, no doubt not to be compared esthetically 
with the goblet, but uncommonly interesting 
for other reasons. The bowl is engraved with 
three scenes, one, a stag-hunt (not shown in the 
photograph), two, a 17th-century mansion with 
two figures and a greyhound on the lawn, third, 
a drinking scene—seven persons in the dress of 
about the 1740s seated round a circular table, 
with churchwarden pipes, glasses, a bowl, a 
decanter. Above each scene is a harp sur- 
mounted by a fox’s mask. Scrolls bear the 
mottoes of the Walpole and the Fitzwilliam 
families, and the coat-of-arms over the porch 
of the house resembles that of the Wentworth 
family. It has been suggested that the combi- 
nation of the Fitzwilliam motto with what seem 
to be Wentworth arms can be explained by the 
marriage of the 3rd Earl Fitzwilliam with Lady 
Anne Watson-Wentworth in 1744. 

A further problem is provided by the 
engraving of the house which, if meant for 
Wentworth Woodhouse, is far from an accurate 
rendering. On this point the suggestion has been 
made that the house could possibly be identified 
with Milton in Northamptonshire, the original 
house of the Fitzwilliams. The objection to this 
is that one would expect to see the Fitzwilliam, 
not the Wentworth, coat-of-arms over the 
porch. In any case, whatever the explanation, 
the bowl, which is 8} ins. in diameter and green 
in colour, is an interesting example of mid-18th- 
century wheel engraving, with a rim edged with 
white enamel. It changed hands at £175. 

Among some nice jades in the same week 
was the attractive jar of Fig. 6. The type is 
well known under the general designation of 
Moghul jade, and such pieces were in high favour 
in India at the court of the Moghul emperors. 
More than twenty years ago, in a wholly 
different context, I asked this question: ‘‘Were 
these jades made in India, or in China specificaliy 
for export?’’ I am still waiting for a satisfactory 
answer. At that time I was inclined to think 
that the Chinese in their homeland were quite 
capable of adapting their age-old tradition of 
jade carving to suit Indian tastes, but to-day I 
am more than doubtful. All Moghul jades seem 
to me so un-Chinese that, if the majority were 
actually made by Chinese nationals, the carvers 


with swallows and flowers on the other side. 


8.—_ CEREMONIAL 


ENGLISH GLASS 
GOBLET OF ABOUT 1690, 18 ins. high. 
The design shows Venetian influence. £340 


£230 


must surely have been long resident in an alien 
land. One thing seems certain—that the 
delicately fluted bowls so characteristic of this 
class, with or without carving in low relief, are 
well up to the standard of Chinese workmanship, 
while the elaborate pieces so often studded with 
rubies would seem wholly outside Chinese ideas. 

This little jar, with its gold-mounted rim, 
the body carved with lotus-like flowers above 
stiff leaves and with a graceiul leaf and bud 
handle, is an admirable example: the colour is 
that agreeable misty off-white which the 
Chinese call with uncommon exactitude “‘sodden 
snow.’ It was sold for £140 to the British 
Museum. The Sinophiles I know ‘are apt to 


regard all such carvings in Indian. taste 
whether they are made in China or India is 


beside the point—with amused contempt. It is 
true that, as a whole, they seem trivial enough 


when compared with the magnificent jade 
carvings held in such honour in China, 
Perhaps the contrast between the two 


civilisations can be seen well enough by setting 
this Moghul jade side by side with the late 
Chinese jade vase of Fig. 7. This was catalogued 
as of the reign of Chia Ch’ing (1796-1820). I 
pause here to applaud this fairly recent policy 
on the part of auctioneers. Time was when, 
reading any catalogue of a sale of Chinese art, 
you received the impression that nothing what- 
ever was produced in China after the death of 
the Emperor Chien Lung in 1796. Obviously 
jade carvers continued to work like beavers. 
The dating of jades, thanks to the extreme 
conservatism of the tradition, is exceedingly 
difficult, but it was absurd to pretend that 
everything of quality was made before 1800 
and nothing of consequence after 

Perhaps the carving of the vase is slightly 
less fluent than that of many of the previous 
century, but none the less it is a vigorous work. 
There used to be a similar convention about 
English furniture—if made in December, 1799, 
it was good; if in January, 1800, it was bad. 
The vase’s shape is ultimately derived from an 
form; it has a Buddhist lion 
above the cover and the body 1s carved in very 
high relief, on one side with an osprey among 
clouds and a carp, on the other with swallows on 
the wing and a floral spray. The carp is a 
favourite symbol of perseverance as he makes 
his way up the rapids. Late work though this 


ancient bronze 


is, it was bought for £230. 
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SALMON-FISHING THE HARD WAY 


shape of the haaf-net has been a pic- 
turesque feature of the muddy Solway 
sands. This is salmon-fishing the hard way, 
standing in the strong tides and currents, braced 
against the flow, holding the cumbersome frame- 
work of the net for hours on end, ever watchful 
for the tell-tale ripple and the twitch of a fish 
nosing into danger. 

The haaf-nets are slung from a cross-bar 
about fifteen feet in length, with a vertical spar 
each end and a central one held by the fisher. 
The net has a two-inch square mesh, and forms 
a loose bag on either side of the user. The fishers 
stand in line, out from the shore, making a 
barrier across the path of the salmon and sea- 
trout, which move along the shore line and up 
the estuaries, on their inflexible urge to reach 
the spawning grounds in the head waters 
of the stream. The position of each fisher is 
determined by drawing lots—‘‘casting the 
mell’’—a custom handed down from. the 
Vikings’ method of sharing out the spoil of 
the vanquished. 

Special chest-waders are used, higher in the 
body than the normal rod fisher’s wading 
trousers, coming right up to the armpits. It is 
cold work, in the spring, deep in the tide, so 
the waders are cut roomy enough to allow layers 
of warm clothing inside them. As it is important 
to be able to feel the bottom, for shifting banks 
and quicksands are treacherous, many haaf- 
netters do not wear heavy brogues on their feet, 
but use rubber overshoes or canvas shoes, 
or sometimes merely stick a sole of rubber 
on to the feet of the waders. As the surface 
is muddy sand, a heavy nailed brogue is not 
necessary to resist wear. A sack slung 
over the shoulders holds the catch, if any; 
and a wooded “priest”? or short club kills 
the fish. 

As well as the professional whole-time 
fishermen, many local men have one of the 
restricted permits, and spend some profitable 
hours in their spare time collecting a fish or two 
for the table, the smoke-house, the deep-freeze 
or the cash of the dealers. 

This interesting method of fishing is carried 
out on both sides of the Upper Solway, and the 
best place to see the haaf-netters at work is on 


¢ XINCE the days of the Vikings the strange 


A HAAF-NET SPREAD OUT TO DRY. The cross-bar is at the top during fishing 


By GLEN ROY 


On aR: 


HAAF-NETTING FOR 
SALMON IN THE RIVER 
NITH, WHICH FLOWS INTO 
THE SOLWAY FIRTH. This 
method of fishing has been used 
in the Solway since the days of 

the Vikings 


the Nith between Kingholm Quay 
below Dumfries, down by Kelton 
and Glencaple, to the banks near 
Caerlaverock Castle. 

Glencaple, a neat little river- 
side village, is the main centre, and 
the visitor may see a line of up to 
ten fishers strung out in the 
current from the shore, the farthest 
man with the water lapping the 
top of his waders. For a long 
time little action may be seen; 
then there is a quick movement 
somewhere along the line, a 
flurry on the surface and into 
the sack goes a salmon or a sea- 
trout. 

The equipment, waders and 
net, costs around £12 or more; 
but, at the price; now ruling for 
salmon, the return may well be 
satisfactory. It is a hard, tough 
and often dangerous job or sport, 
and the haaf-netter earns his 
profit, pitting his skill and ex- 
perience against the dangerous 
shores of the Solway, ever vul- 
nerable to shifting sands, the 
racing tide, and the disaster of a 
slip filling the waders. 


— 


By P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


T is most unusual for a side to win the 
|| University hockey match as easily as Oxford 

did on Saturday, at Edgbaston. If any- 
ithing, the score of 5-1 rather understated their 
performance. It was, in fact, one of those rare 
pecasions when one team plays just about as 
well as it is capable of doing, and the other just 
about as badly. Oxford thus achieved the 
enviable state of reaching the summit of their 
powers at just the right moment, while poor 
Cambridge did, exactly the reverse. 

There were no indications, during the long 
months before Edgbaston, that there was any 
great difference between the teams. Those of 
us who watched both of them from time to time 
had come to the conclusion that Oxford had the 
greater potential in attack. This was because in 
Tembe they had a stick player of no little skill, 
one who was capable of drawing a man and 
beating him in a small space, of holding the 
ball when necessary and changing not only the 
direction, but the timing of an attack. But 
Tembe is a player of sharply varying moods, 
and when the flame of inspiration was burning 
low the forward line could descend to an 
unexpectedly ordinary level. 

Yet always there was Michael Eagar who, 
after two years on the wing, moved to inside 
right in his year of captaincy. His supreme gift, 
apart from a determined temper and enthusiasm, 
is great speed; this enabled him to tackle back 
and help in defence to an extent of which few 
inside forwards are capable. He took, as his 
partner on the wing, I. D. Taylor, an outside 
right of much promise, fast and direct. In the 
centre Rennie was variable in his finishing ; good 
days and bad fluctuated without warning, and 
so it was never possible to anticipate Oxford’s 
performance. 

Eagar began the season with a strong 
nucleus of eight old blues, and was able to 
determine the final shape of his side much 
sooner than Cambridge. In Casale he had an 
outstanding back, a player of rare authority and 
strength, and it became evident that he and 
Beard were a shade sounder than Lutley and 
Abram, of Cambridge. P. G. Taylor, apart froma 
dangerous habit of standing far out of his goal, 
protected it consistently well, if not with quite 
the brilliance of Cunningham. The half-backs 
were sound in defence, but it seemed that 
Faithful and Livingstone sometimes became 
anchored in midfield and did not support the 
| forwards quite as fully as they should have done. 
_ In this respect it appeared that Cambridge, with 

a really good centre-half in Jones, with an 

, accomplished player in the making in Mayhew 

'. and with the industrious Wood, had a decided 

advantage. How wrong we were proved at 
Edgbaston. 

When I watched Cambridge beat a strong 

Hockey Association side in November, there was 
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SCORING OXFORD’S THIRD GOAL. O. A. Alakija, third from left, increases Oxford’s early 
lead in the University hockey match at Edgbaston last Saturday. Oxford won by 5 goals to | 


every possibility that they would develop into a 
good side: not one in the class of Peter Gale’s 
unbeaten team of two years ago, but one of fine 
balance between attack and defence. I remem- 
ber the way in which the backs and half-backs 
linked in moving the ball upfield, the covering 
in defence, and the general impression of a 
trained understanding throughout. Somehow 
this promise was never quite fulfilled, although 
in 24 matches only one side, Mid-Surrey, beat 
them. But the unusually high number of six 
games was drawn, and it was obvious that the 
forwards were not the force they appeared to be. 
Great pace was there in abundance. Few 
hockey players can approach Macdonald’s 
speed, and the others were swift indeed. But it 
seems to me that University sides sometimes 
become obsessed with speed to the exclusion of 
control and a more subtle approach. To play 
accurately at a great pace on the average 
English pitch is exceedingly difficult, as Cam- 
bridge no doubt discovered. 

Then, early in the Lent term, Macdonald 
for various reasons was not satisfied with his 
left wing, and in the attempt to achieve balance 
in attack moved Walker to outside left. That 
proved to be a mistake, for Walker was never 
as effective on the left, and a partnership of 
considerable striking power between Riddington 
and Walker had been broken. This was Cam- 
bridge’s great axe in attack. It was unwise to 
destroy it. Thus the teams came to Edgbaston 
with Cambridge slightly the sounder in defence, 
Oxford the more promising forward, 

The decision of Eagar and Macdonald to 


A SUCCESSFUL RUN THAT LED TO OXFORD’S FIRST GOAL. The game was played in 
drizzling rain, but pitch conditions were good 
> 


defy tradition and take the match from Becken- 
ham, where it had been played since 1909, 
caused a deal of criticism, but there was much 
in its favour. The outfield of a great cricket 
ground makes the finest available hockey pitch 
in an age when the game cannot afford to 
maintain such things for itself. And as the 
Universities persist in playing the match in the 
worst month of the year for weather, the 
chances were that Edgbaston would give the 
best possible surface. There is also ready stand 
accommodation, and it was hoped to attract an 
even wider public than usual. Judging by the 
numbers, which seemed fewer than two thousand, 
who huddled in the fine frozen drizzle on 
Saturday, this last ambition was hardly fulfilled. 
But the pitch, in spite of heavy rain beforehand, 
played superbly and made one conscious again 
of how the game suffers through poor surfaces. 

At this distance it is hardly necessary for 
me to say a great deal about the play itself, 
which has already been chronicled in the news- 
papers and which was so very one-sided. Almost 
from the outset Oxford established a command 
which they never relinquished. They were given 
immediate encouragement by the frailty of the 
Cambridge defence. Gone was any authority at 
half-back, and in its place were missed inter- 
ceptions, untidy hitting and faulty covering. 
Tembe was soon weaving his patterns and Eagar 
playing with tremendous drive. Before the 
game was ten minutes old» Rennie darted 
through and centred short and square to Tembe 
and Oxford were ahead. Then Rennie was forced 
to retire, limping, to the right wing, where he 
hobbled for the rest of the match, but it made 
precious little difference, so splendidly did his 
colleagues perform. 

Although Cambridge equalised through 
Jones, midway through the first half after their 
only sustained attack, their forward line never 
developed into a threatening force. The insides, 
Riddington and Chick, were sadly out of form 
and made no noticeable contribution to the mid- 
field play. In consequence their wings had no 
support, and Cambridge attacks were reduced 
to optimistic hits down the middle for Mac- 
donald to chase. The Oxford half-backs, aided 
by the inexhaustible Eagar, became increasingly 
dominant; behind them Casale and Beard were 
in easy command. 

3efore half-time Cairns and Alakija had 
scored for Oxford, and unless Cambridge could 
reply quickly the sands had run out. But 
Cambridge could only flounder on, and await the 
inevitable. When Eagar, with superb oppor- 
tunism, made the move from which Alakija 
rocketed home the fourth goal, and when a few 
minutes later Taylor, who had done admirably 
at centre-forward, ran clean through on his own, 
Cambridge were sunk without trace. For them it 
was a day to banish from the memory, just as 
for Eagar and his men it was one to cherish, 


1.—THE STABLES ON THE SOUTH SIDE 
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THE END PAVILIONS APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN LATER 


ADDITIONS, PERHAPS DESIGNED BY JAMES PAINE 


BRAMHAM PARK, YORKSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF COLONEL AND THE HONOURABLE MRS, LANE FOX = By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The history of the house after the death of its builder, the first Lord Bingley, is given, together with an account 
of the fire of 1828 and the subsequent restoration, effected by the late Lord Bingley between 1906 and 1915 


HERE have been three Lord Bingleys at 

Bramham. Each time the peerage was 

created it died with the recipient, who 
left no son to succeed. Robert Benson, the first 
Lord Bingley, builder of the house and creator 
of the garden, had only-one legitimate child, a 
daughter, Harriet. In juiy, 1731, three months 
after her father’s death, she married George Fox, 
as he then was. He was the son of Henry Fox 
and grandson of Joseph Fox, of Birmingham, 
who had served in the Army in Ireland and 
married a daughter of the second Lord Blayney. 
His mother, Frances, was daughter of George 
Lane, first Viscount Lanesborough, who had 


2.—THE WAY UP TO THE ENTRANCE FROM THE RAMPED APPROACH 


been Secretary of State for Ireland in Charles II’s 
reign. On the death of her brother, the second 
Viscount, her son inherited his uncle’s great 
estates in Ireland, and in 1751 took the addi- 
tional name of Lane. From 1742 to 1761 he 
was M.P. for York and in 1762 was created 
Lord Bingley, but the barony again expired on 
his death eleven years later. In memory of his 
only son, who predeceased him, he erected an 
obelisk in the south part of the park which 
forms a conspicuous feature at the end of the 
long vista extending in that direction from the 
house. 

The second Lord Bingley’s heir was his 


% 
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nephew, James Fox, whose ownership continued 
until 1821. A man devoted to fox-hunting and 
country pursuits and known to all the local 
people as ““Owd Jemmy Fox o’ Bramham,” he 
was the first to organise the Bramham Moor 
Hunt on regular lines, establishing a pack and 
paying attention to hound-breeding. He 
married Marcia Pitt, daughter of the first Lord 
Rivers, whose christian name has since been 
perpetuated in each generation of the family. 
Through her the portraits of the Pitts came to 
Bramham. Unfortunately for the future of the 
house and estate, James Fox’s son, George, 
was a spendthrift who moved in the Prince 
Regent’s circle of hard drink- 
ers and gamblers. A man of 
magnificent physique, he grew 
to be as bulky as the Prince, | 
whom he entertained at least 

once at Bramham. In 1828, 

seven years after he had suc- 

ceeded his father, the disas- 

trous fire occurred which 

gutted the greater part of the 

main building. At the time- 
George Lane Fox and his son 

were absent at the funeral of 

Lord Rivers. His debts made 

it impossible for him to con- 

template rebuilding the house, 

nor was his son, who inherited 

in 1848 and died in 1896, ever 

able to fulfil his ambition, 

having had to pay off £175,000 

owed by his father. 

This George Lane Fox 
was a great character and 
sportsman, well known as the 
Squire of Bramham and be- 
loved by his tenants, who 
presented to his wife a por- 
trait of him with his hounds 
painted by Sir Francis Grant. 
In 1848 the pack returned to 
Bramham Park from Hare- 
wood, where it had been since 
1821. Some|rooms at the 
south end of the house escaped 
destruction in the fire, and to 
preserve the) carved stone- 
work of the hall a temporary 
roof was put up over it. So 
for nearly 80 years the house 
stood an empty shell. The 
family meanwhile lived at 
Bowcliffe and other houses 
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ear by, but the garden was 
wefully kept in order and 
ae pack maintained, 

When “The Squire’’ died 
1 1896, he was succeeded by 
lis second son, James Rich- 
ird. The settlement was 
jaade by agreement with the 
dest son, George, who had 
jecided to become a priest, 
Ithough in the end he did 
jot do so, James Lane Fox 
vas unable through delicate 
jealth and an injury sustained 
‘no the hunting field to embark 
yn the onerous undertaking 
if rebuilding the family home. 
it was carried out by his son, 
lzeorge, in fulfilment of a 
promise made to his grand- 
ather and of his own resolve. 
in 1907, the year after he 
succeeded his father, he was 
ible to move into part of the 
nouse, but the work went on 
over several years and was 
mnly completed after the out- 
break of the first World War. 
It was done just in time, for 
circumstances since would 
almost certainly have made 
ithe task too costly. The peer- 
age was again revived in 1933, 
when Colonel George Lane 
Fox was created Lord Bingley 
in recognition of long and 
devoted service in the politica] 
sphere as well as in York- 
shire, but once again it 
expired on his death in 1947. 

Having thus briefly re- 
lated the history of Bramham 
and its former owners, we must return to 
its builder, the first Lord Bingley. The author- 
ship of the design of the house was discussed 
last week when the exterior was illustrated. 
Evidence was then given for concluding that 
Lord Bingley was his own architect, though 
probably dependent on some _ professional] 
assistance which he may have obtained from 
James Gibbs and, at a later stage, Thomas 
Archer. The latter was certainly responsible 
for the house which he built in Cavendish- 
Square some twelve years after Bramham was 


4._THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HALL WITH A PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ANNE ABOVE THE FIREPLACE, 


3.—THE STONE-LINED HALL. 
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AFTER THE FIRE THE CARVED STONEWORK WAS PROTECTED 


FROM THE WEATHER BY A TEMPORARY ROOF 


finished. Begun in 1722, it was still receiving 
embellishments in 1728, as the one surviving 
letter-book of Lord Bingley’s, covering the 
period October, 1727-September, 1728, discloses. 
There is mention of ‘Mr. Tilman the French 
Painter,’’ who was engaged in decorating the 
ceiling of the “Great Bed Chamber.’’ This was 
probably the landscape painter, Peter Tille 
mans, although he was actually a native of 
Antwerp. “‘Sereney the Italian plasterer,’’ who 
was undertaking work in the library, was, no 
doubt, Francesco Serena, who was one of the 
plasterers who worked under 
Gibbs at Ditchley. The letter- 
book gives some information 
about what was going on in 
the garden and park at Bram 
ham but throws no light on 
the building or decoration of 
the house, as might be 


GALLERY ON THE GARDEN FRONT 


expected, nor on the building of the stables. 
Extracts from it which were given by Mr. 
Tipping in the second of his articles on Bram- 
ham (Country Lirt, October 8, 1921) show 
how careful Lord Bingley was over money 
matters and how exacting over the prompt 
payment of rent. 

The stables, which stand on the south side 
of the forecourt, are not closely related in their 
design to the house itself, and they appear to 
have been built in two stages (Fig. 1). The 
pedimented blocks at each end were almost 
certainly additions; otherwise it is unlikely that 
they would have been set at different levels. 
The effect, however, is hardly noticeable unless 
one stands directly opposite the centre. The 
main block with the cupola and four-column 
portico has a doorway displaying the accentu- 
ated keystone and blocked architraves so 
characteristic of Gibbs. He may have provided 


(Right) 5.—THE 
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6.—THE DINING-ROOM AT THE NORTH END OF THE HOUSE 


a design for the building, but it is possible that 
its execution was supervised by John Wood of 
Bath. 

It has now been established that the elder 
Wood was born in Bath and not in Yorkshire, 
as had been supposed, but he began his career 
in Yorkshire, working for Lord Bingley, who 
may have come across him in Bath and brought 
him to Bramham. In his Essay Towards a 
Description of Bath, published in 1742, Wood 
states that he was at Bramham Park ‘about 
eighteen years ago,” i.e., 1724, and that it was 
while he was in Yorkshire “in the summer of 
the Year 1725” he first began to plan the 
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EARLY-18th-CENTURY CARVED WOODWORK IN 


improvement of Bath. Between 1725 and 1727 
he was employed as a builder in London over 
the development of the Cavendish-Harley estate 
for the Earl of Oxford. Lord Bingley was one 
of a group of Lord Oxford’s friends interested 
in this, and probably Wood went to London at 
his suggestion. In the British Museum there 
is a plan of the garden at Bramham engraved 
by Hulsbergh from a drawing by John Wood 
(King’s Maps, XLV, 16), which, though undated, 
can be assigned to this period. As we shall see, 
when the garden is illustrated, Wood made a 
design for an aqueduct to convey water to the 
canal and he may have supervised the building 
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of the front of the stables if they were as late 
as this. The engraved plan shows the stable | 
court already in existence. 

In the Palladian pavilions added at either! 
end of the stables one recognises several Of 
William Kent’s favourite features—gables in the’ 
form of incomplete pediments, Venetian 
windows set in an enclosing arch, and rusticated 
doorways (in actuality not doorways here) 
surmounted by pediments. The designer of: 
these pavilions is likely to have been James 
Paine, a close disciple of Kent and the Burling- 
tonians, in his earlier work especially. In the 
1750s Paine was commissioned by the second” 
Lord Bingley to design the temple at the 
north-east corner of the garden (now the) 
chapel), and he may well have done other work | 
at Bramham, including these pavilions, though ' 
he does not mention them in his book. 

Lord Bingley’s house was well described 
by a young lady who visited it in the autumn 
of 1717—“‘a very pretty compacted thing, but 
nothing fine.’ The lack of external ornament 
was, no doubt, responsible for the qualification. 
But going inside, and we will go with her, she 
found “the hall is remarkable, all finished . 


7.—MARBLE 


BUST OF QUEEN ANNE 
AS A CHILD 


within with stone and pillars in it finely carved.” 


The stonework still bears traces of the fire 
(Fig. 3), but the carved detail was very little 
damaged, and the temporary roof preserved it 
from the weather during the long period while 
the house stood empty. A stone hall was 
regarded by Vanbrugh as the fitting prelude to 
the suites of a great house, and his Yorkshire 
follower, William Wakefield, prescribed one for 
Duncombe Park. The hall at Bramham is “‘an 
exact Cube of 30 Foot’’ as Campbell noted in 
Vitruvius Britannicus. As the rooms forming the 
piano nobile are not lofty, it was necessary to 
take the space from the bedroom floor to 
obtain the requisite height. A giant order of 
Corinthian pilasters sets the scale and carries a 
full entablature with a highly enriched modillion 
cornice. Opposite the entrance, pairs of arched 
niches flank the doorway, above which is a 
panel with carved swags and palm branches 
centring in a cartouche displaying Robert 
Benson’s arms impaling those of his lady. The 
absence of a surmounting coronet puts the 
date of the decoration before 1713, and indeed 
Campbell’s description implies) that it was 
finished by 1710. The fireplace opening is 
given a rusticated treatment and framed by a 
substantial bolection moulding (Fig. 4). The 
shape of the arched panel above reminds one 
of contemporary mirrors. When the house was 
restored, the ceiling had to be left unfinished, but 
although it has a stark appearance, it is a vivid 
reminder of a great disaster and a great recovery. 
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Writing a few years before the 
re, Neale in his account of Bram- 
am refers to ‘‘the truly elegant 
partments some of them 
ecorated with the rich and taste- 
Mil carvings of Grinlin Gibbons, 
thers hung with curious speci- 
aens of tapestry.’’ Whether the 
arvings were actually by Gibbons 
r in his style cannot now be 
letermined, but in the rooms at 
he south end of the house some 
if the original decoration remains, 
iaving escaped the fire. The 

}lining-room was originally at this 
tnd of the house but was trans- 
erred to the north end at the 
‘estoration, when the south rooms 
‘vere rearranged. The chimney- 
ylece and doorcase (Figs. 8 and 9) 
we In what is now Mrs. Lane 
Fox’s boudoir, a charming room 
with south and west aspects, con- 
taining 17th- and 18th-century 
pictures of different schools and 
preserving a good deal of its orig- 
inal decoration. The delicate and 
highly individualistic carving of 
the doorcase with its overdoor and 
of the consoles above the pilaster 
panels flanking the chimney-piece 
fis analogous with what one finds 
jat Beningbrough, only a few miles 
away, and also in other contem- 
porary Yorkshire houses, including 
some of the earlier rooms at Castle 
Howard. There is a French feeling 
about much of this work, and it is 
probably to be associated with 
Huguenot craftsmen. At Castle 
Howard the principal carvers were 
a Monsieur Nadauld, Daniel Har- 
vey (Hervé) and Samuel Carpen- 
ter, of whom the first two were Huguenots, as 
Carpenter (Charpentier?) may also have been. 
Harvey and Carpenter had settled permanently 
(in York. They worked both in wood and stone, 
and either or both of them may have been 
employed at Bramham. Harvey is known to 
|have worked at Wentworth Castle, where in 
1720 he contracted to carve the capitals in the 
gallery. 

In 1814 James Fox had extensively 
refurnished and repaired the house. Mr. F. G. B. 
Hutchings, the City Librarian at Leeds, informs 
me that among the Bramham papers now 

- deposited in the Archives Department at Leeds 
Central Library there is a series of accounts 
covering this work. Thesouth staircase (Fig. 10), 
which survived the fire, may have been inserted 
then, replacing the original one. Here hang 
many of the sporting pictures which form a 
notable part of the Bramham collection. 


11.—LORD RIVERS OUT COURSING, BY J. L. AGASSE. 


10.—THE EARLY-19th-CENTURY STAIRCASE 


Returning to the hall, we may note the 
portrait of Queen Anne over the fireplace 
(Fig. 4), said to have been given to her Minister 
after a visit to Bramham. Before the fire there 
was a room at the north end of the house which 
was called Queen Anne’s Bedroom. There are 
several known versions of this Kneller portrait 
of the Queen in which she appears seated 
beside a table. To the right of her is a portrait 
of the elder Robert Benson, Lord Bingley’s 
father. On the opposite wall hangs a fine 
version of Reynolds’s portrait of the Duke of 
Cumberland in his Garter robes (Fig. 3), painted 
about 1758-60, a replica of the portrait at 
Chatsworth. The two battle scenes above the 
niches are by Borgognone. 

In Campbell’s plan the recessed centre of 
the garden front, seven windows long, is shown 
divided into three rooms. At the restoration 
it was made an unbroken (Fig. 5), 
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entered from the hall in the 
middle of its length. Mr. Det- 
mar Blow, who carried out the 
renovation, designed the dec- 
orations in a restrained 
Queen Anne style. Here hang 


many of the Lane Fox and Pitt 
portraits, among them one of 
James Fox by Hoppner, a pair of 
him and his wife, Marcia Pitt, full 
length by Benjamin West, an 
unusually charming Beechey of 
their daughter, Marcia, who mar- 
ried Sir Edward Vavasour of 
Hazlewood, as well as others of the 
Lely and Kneller period. On the 
side-table at the end of the room 
there is a little marble bust 
believed to be of Queen Anne as 
a child (Fig. 7). At the north end 
of the house a large dining-room 
was formed, taking in the north- 
ward projection (Fig. 6), and it was 
panelled in early-18th-century 
fashion with Ionic pilasters placed 
at intervals framing windows and 


fireplace. Above the Regency 
side-board, no doubt one of the 
purchases made in 1814, hangs an 
equestrian portrait of the first 
Lord Rivers by Thomas Gooch. 


A portrait of his father, George 
Pitt, by Kneller, signed and dated 
1713, also hangs here, and there 
are others of the second Lord 
Bingley and his wife, Harriet 
Benson, the heiress. 

In the library, which opens 
north from the hall, there are a 
number of sporting and coaching 
pictures of interest, including a 
group by Walker and the one of 


Lord Rivers out coursing by 
Agasse (Fig. 11), There are other paintings 


by Agasse in the house, among them two of 
foxes’ masks and one of a leopard. Among 
the sporting artists represented in the 
3ramham collection mention must be made of 
the Footman Painter, whose talents are attested 
by two companion pieces, The Gamekeeper and 
The Earthstopper (Figs. 12 and 13). 


Since the late Lord singley’s death 
Bramham has been the home of his eldest 


daughter and her husband, who, before he 
assumed the name of Lane Fox in 1937, was 
Captain F. Ward Jackson. Among the pictures 
at Bramham is a self-portrait of his great- 
grandfather, John Jackson, the Academician. 


The house and garden are opened to visi- 
tors on Sunday afternoons in the summer 
months. 


(Two articles on the garden and park will be 
published after an interval of a few weeks.) 


-THE GAMEKEEPER AND THE EARTHSTOPPER, BY 
THE FOOTMAN PAINTER 
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NHAT often-quoted remark, plus ca change, 
plus c'est la méme chose, is at least as true 
of golf-courses as of other things, and 

truer perhaps than we realise. We are so devoted 


to the essential beauties and qualities of our 
favourite courses that we forget how greatly 
many of the holes have been changed in the 


course of years. I suggest to my readers who 
must be tolerably old—this is no pastime for the 
young—to play some beloved course in their 
heads and see how different it is from what it 
was when they first trod its turf with youthful 
steps. Like many another game of remembering 
it is rather a sad and sentimental one, yet not 
without interest. No doubt our courses might 
have remained relatively untouched had it not 
been for the revolution of the rubber-cored 
ball now 56 years ago, but apart from that the 
reformers have been constantly at work, and 
suggestion books never remain empty for long. 

I have just been playing this game over 
Rye, where I now live. It is about 60 years 
since I first saw the course, and I have had as 
a play-fellow one certainly not so venerable as 
myself, but well past the first flush of youth and 
born and bred in Rye. We came to the con- 
clusion that only one single hole remains of the 
course as we first knew it. This is the 11th as 
it now is, with its tee shot over gorse bushes, 
its plateau green guarded on the left by a 
cabbage garden and behind it the track of the 
railway in miniature that puffed and snorted its 
way to and from the links with its load of golfers. 
Of course, there are remnants of other ancient 
holes, such as the green of the present 4th, 
which we used to approach by stages, “two of 
those and one of them” from a tee by the 
coastguards’ cottages, but the 11th alone re- 
mains as it was when Plancus was Consul. 

* * * 

This is not to say that the Rye Club has 
been full of red revolutionaries. Some of the 
changes were due to the discovery by the holi- 
day-maker of the sands of Camber. He came 
there in his thousands during the summer, 
driving along the road which was our main 
hazard at the first three holes and making it 
impossible to play save at the risk of man- 
slaughter. He also took to himself the old 5th 
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CHANGED AND UNCHANGED 


and 6th holes beyond the Coast Guards as a 
parking place for his cars, so that he has alto- 
gether involved us in great changes and, as I 
now grudgingly admit, changes for the better. 

The links of Rye show, as might some East- 
ern city “‘half as old as time,’’ vestiges of different 
civilisations. Three famous architects have left 
their marks upon it. Mr. Colt laid it out before 
he was a golf architect, when indeed that pro- 
fession was hardly recognised, and he was a 
solicitor in Hastings. Then came Mr. Simpson, 
and finally Sir Guy Campbell. Nor must I leave 
o t one purely amateur architect and great 
lover of Rye, Mr. Clement Archer. It was he 
who devised and carried through, despite much 
criticism, the famous Sea hole, the 138th. 
Opinions will always differ about it, because the 
second shot is blind, blind as a bat, but to my 
mind it is one of the great shots of the world 
and the hole would be in my eclectic course. 
It was once facetiously christened Archerfield, 
and I wish the name had remained in honour of 
its creator. 

* * * 

There is another course about which I am, 
I know, apt to “run on like a new barrow with 
the wheels greased.”’ That is Aberdovey, which 
I have known a good deal longer even than Rye. 
There, too, is but one single hole unchanged. 
Those who know the links may be interested to 
know which it is, the 6th. It was originally 
christened the Sea Holly, but the name has 
long departed even as has the hazard it com- 
memorated. ‘“‘What about Cader?’ some 
reasonably hoary-headed swain may ask, and I 
answer him: “‘My good sir, Cader was only made 
about 1892 and I belong to a civilisation earlier 
than that!” The great change came a mere 
fifty years since with the bringing in of the 
noble sandhill country on the way home. 

The sad thing about old and abandoned 
greens or bunkers is that after a year or two the 
world forgets them. They are overgrown with 
rank grass and become as Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness. The mighty bunker, with its black- 
boarded face, that once confronted the nervous 
driver on the 18th tee at Rye is now but a deep 
green hollow. More humiliating is the fate of 
another once-historic hollow, the old 17th green 
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at St. George’s, Sandwich. Think of all th ’ 
great players who with difficulty rostral t 
themselves from running to the top of the slope 
to see what had befallen their ball on the fat 
side. It is still close to the 18th tee, but it isa 
mere desert of brambles and only its old friends 
know where it Is. 

The jungle tide is ruthlessly impartial and 
grows as swiftly over a famous green as Over a 
nameless stretch of turf. I remember very well 
going out for a walk with dear old Jack Morris 
a Hoylake on one of the hottest days of a hot) 
summer in order that he might show me where,” 
had once been the Meols green. He found the 
site in the middle of an impenetrable tangle 
between the Cop green and the Briars. It had. 
been before my time, but much the same fate 
has already overtaken greens there that I knew | 
well, such as the poor, dear, dead Hilbre and its 
neighbour the Rushes. I suppose it would be 
unbearably sentimental to have “‘some frail | 
memorial still erected nigh”’ to show where once | 
was a green. } 


* OK x | 

Some people, at any rate, would not 
approve, such as the anonymous old gentleman 
—I have never been able to identify him—to — 
whom a friend of mine, a distinguished soldier, — 
was introduced on a first visit to St. Andrews. | 
My friend, who went there in a spirit of humble | 
pilgrimage, on being asked what he thought of © 
the Old Course, suggested that there might 
perhaps be direction posts giving the names of 
famous landmarks, such as Hell bunker, ny 
Eden or the Elysian Fields. “Good God!”’ 
claimed the old gentleman, and turned his pact 
on the visitor in disgust. It would certainly be | 
annoying to hit such a direction post, even as 
it is annoying though very rare to hit a guide 
flag; but this objection would not apply to those 
poor old dead and buried greens of which I have 
been writing. They lie as a rule off the beaten 
track and would hurt nobody. I do not know, 
by the way, whether there is any local rule at 
St. Anne’s for the player who is impeded by 
the memorial to Bobby Jones’s second shot out 
of the bunker at the 17th hole; but I imagine 
that all but the most pedestrian-minded would 
regard it as a privilege. 


A ROBUST OLD AGE => By JEFFERY TEIGH 


E took old Albert with the house. He’d 

\ \/ done three days a week for the previous 
owners and they told us he was a fine 
worker although he was getting on. “How 
old?,”’ we asked. ‘“‘Ah,” they said, ‘‘he’ll never 
tell you that.’’ Nor did he, and he wasn’t the 
sort you asked personal questions when you 
hardly knew him. He’d been a soldier, we’d 
heard in the village, and when he saw my 
machines—the rotovator and the grass cutter 
—he let it be known that horses had been his 
line in the past. In one of his more forthcoming 
moments he admitted that the previous owners’ 
motor-mower had once taken him into the pond. 
“Got proper ’aggled with the thing,” he said. 

It was certainly a treat to watch him witha 
scythe, and he was as fussy in choosing a new 
blade as a woman with a hat. When he had at 
last expressed himself satisfied with the one I’d 
bought, I tried it out myself—after he’d gone 
home. Next day he was waiting for me near the 
tool shed. “‘Reckon you’d best leave the mow- 
ing to me,” he said; “‘I see you bent our tip last 
night’’. 

* * * 

Working alongside him, I gradually thawed 
him out, but I still got no hint of his age. Then 
one day, when I was telling him about my years 
in Africa, he asked: ‘‘Ever been to Zanzibar?”’ 
I said I had. “Ah,” he said, ‘‘that’s a place I 
remember: went there to water when I was 
going to the Boer War.’’ So I was a stage nearer 
to dating him. 

A couple of months later he turned up with 
a black band on his arm; a brother had died over 
in Berkshire. “Oldest man in the village,’’ he 
told me, “ninety- nine, Same as my father was 
when he went.’’ ‘‘And when was that?’ I asked, 
hoping for an interesting answer. I got it. ‘““The 
year after the war ended,”’ said old Albert. ‘‘I 


were in Egypt when I got the letter.’’ “Oh, 
1919,’ I said, not taking long to realise it 
couldn’t have been 1945. “‘No!,” said Albert 


scornfully, “‘that were the war I got full. of 
shrapnel and gas. The Boer War, I’m talking 
about.”’ 


Well, you can work it out for yourself. It 
still didn’t quite pinpoint the old man’s age, but 
it did mean that in the 1950’s I had working for 
me a man whose father had only missed by a 
little being born in the 1700's . . 


thought, was a more remarkable fact than that 
his father must have been pretty long in the 
tooth when Albert was begotten. 

; * Oe OK 


After that bits and pieces of the old man’s 
life began to come out. His father had been a 
cavalry man and had then kept a pub in Berk- 
shire, but the family originally came from Wales. 
One of several brothers used to make the long 
annual journey, not uncommon then, back to 
Wales, to pick up a flock of sheep for sale to 
farmers on the Berkshire Downs. I gathered no 
questions were asked by the purchasers. 

It must have been a hard walk home, and 
one winter Albert’s brother celebrated his last 
sale with a skinful. While he was sleeping it off 
in a hut, the cruellest night of the year caught 
him. “‘Stiff as a board when we found him,” 
said the old man, “but we had to shoot his dog 
before he’d let us get near.”’ 

As a small boy Albert herded his father’s 
pigs. He got treed by the boar and the herd was 
lost. That cost him three days in bed after his 
father had taken his steel-cored whip to him, 
and as soon as he could move again he ran away 
to Windsor with a friend and became a chimney- 
sweep. “‘Reckon I’d still know my way about 
some of those old chimneys,” he told me. 


. or who was~ 
alive in the year before Trafalgar. And that, I 


When he grew older he took to the land, 
until one day he was at Abingdon Fair with his © 
master’s horses when a colour-sergeant slipped 
him the shilling. “I just tied the horses to the 
rail and went,’’ he said, ‘“‘but the master bore me 
no grudge when I went to see him three years 
later.” 

When his soldiering days were done, Albert . 
went back to the land and he’s still there, though 
time has contracted the space in which he works. 
He is first and last a countryman. His old mind 
is stored with tales of men who lived by gather- 
ing herbs for stallions “walking the country.” 
He is sure the mandrake screams if broken when 
it is dug. He looks at the last of our gypsy 
family tramping past with her pram and sniffs: 
“There ain’t no proper Didachais nowadays.” 

He remembers which of his farmer-masters 
were hard but knew when to give a man a pint, 
and which were soft-spoken but let their work- 
ers go empty-handed at Christmas. His talk is 
filled with the old country names for animals, 
crops and flowers... “It'll be a mild winter; 
just look at them pilly-dillies flowering still, and 
there ain’t a berry on the ozzy bushes.”’ His 
stories, rude and robust, spring from the soil. 
In this age, with the jets screaming overhead, he 
is an anachronism—thank God. 


* * * | 


It is seven years since he began working for 
me, and I still don’t know just how old he is. 
Perhaps he doesn’t know himself, and I doubt if 
he gives the matter much thought. 

Anyway, whatever his age now, I hope he 
makes his hundred and breaks his family record 

. if, that is, he can still enjoy the long slow 
sweep of his scythe and can still get pleasure in 
recalling country life of half a century and more 
ago. 


| 
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THE HISTORY OF SPITALFIELDS 


FTER devoting recent volumes to 
Southwark and Lambeth, the 
[ Committee responsible for the 
\lurvey of London has decided to concen- 
jrate its attention on the central areas 
yhich contain the largest proportion 
f London’s finest surviving buildings 
|-Westminster, Marylebone, Holborn 
md part of Stepney—areas which are 
lapidly changing in character. The 
Hirst result of this decision is a stout 
jvolame covering part of Stepney, 
Survey of London, Vol. xxvii, Spital- 
lields and Mile End New Town (Univer- 
yity of London, published for the 
London County Council, 50s.). 


A Huguenot Connection 


A former centre of the silk- 
weaving industry, Spitalfields is closely 
associated in its history with the 
Huguenot settlers. At one time there 
were seven French churches in the 
area, and one of them still survives at 
the Spitalfields Great Synagogue, a 
galleried Georgian building of 1743. 
Many Huguenot silk merchants were 
among the first occupants of the early 
(Georgian houses, a considerable num- 
ber of which still exist. 
| To-day Spitalfields presents an 
extraordinary contrast of Georgian 
and Victorian elements, the former 
often ‘fine textured and elegant in 
design, but now threadbare and ever 


decreasing,’ the latter “‘coarse and 
strong, but more often than not 
hideous.’ The Survey deals with the 


development of the whole area into 
one of the most densely populated and 
overcrowded parts of the East End, 
and also with its partial disintegration 
through slum clearance and war 
damage, but its main concern is in 
recording what is architecturally sig- 
nificant. Fournier-street contains 
_ some of the best early Georgian houses 
and, thanks to a photographic record 
made by the Council in 1909, Spital- 


square is illustrated in an almost 
intact condition. No. 56, Artillery- 
lane is well known as the finest 


existing Georgian shop-front in Lon- 
don. Less well known are the con- 
temporary staircase and decoration in 
this fine house, built about 1757 and 
first occupied by a Huguenot silk 
retailer. 


A Towering Church 


Dominating the whole locality 
surveyed in this volume is Hawks- 
moor’s grand and almost awe-inspiring 
church, towering immense above the 
modest streets around it. Study of 
the Commissioners’ records at Lam- 
beth Palace has enabled Mr. P. A. 
Bezodis and Mr. Walter Ison, the 
joint authors of this volume, to give a 
detailed account of its history, and the 
discovery of a series of drawings of the 
church in the King’s collection in the 
British Museum has made it possible 
to see how the design evolved in the 
architect’s mind. Several of these 
drawings are reproduced, together 
with measured drawings and photo- 
graphs of the church as it stands, and 
the building accounts are summarised 
with particulars of the craftsmen 

The decline of the silk industry in 
the 19th century changed the character 
of Spitalfields, but to offset this came 
the growth of the Market, though with 
architectural results mainly unfor- 
tunate. But all along from the late 
17th century, when widespread build- 
ing began, there has been the Truman 
brewery, gradually increasing in size. 
Its buildings include not only the 
Georgian Directors’ House, but an 
impressive series of industrial build- 
ings dating from the early and middle 
years of the 19th century. A chapter 
in this volume is devoted to railway 
history. This describes the short-lived 
Shoreditch terminus of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, which was replaced 
by the Bishopsgate Goods Station 
after the extension of the line to 
Liverpool Street. A. 8: 0. 


A NEW OUTLINE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
| his latest book, Guide to Western 
Ayrchitectuve (George Allen and 
Unwin, 63s.), Mr. John Gloag has a 
subject of immense range and com- 


plexity. Beginning in _ prehistoric 
times and taking a brief glance at the 


monuments of Egypt, Assyria, Crete 
and Mycenae, he traces the deve lop- 
ment and spread of Mediterranean 
architecture from Greece and Rome 
over the whole of Europe and its 
dissemination to the New World. 

Mr. Gloag lays stress on the man- 
ner in which the practical experience 
of builders in evolving structural forms 
and trying out new materials has 
always been the controlling factor in 
architectural design, even though 
architects have often been slow to 


For illustrations the 
runs to over 400 pages, mainly relies 
on the admirable drawings of Mr. Hil- 
ton Wright. 
by 32 pages of photographs, and there 
are some useful maps, a bibliography, 
and a list of architects and their 
principal works. Regrettably this last 
contains the names of certain ecclesi- 
astics who, though concerned with 
building administration, cannot be 
claimed as architects in the accepted 
sense of that word. ASS; 


book, which 


These are supplemented 


SMALL-SCALE ROCK 
GARDENING 
BOOK that is fully what its title 
says 1s Miniature Rock Gardening 
in Tvoughs and Pans, by Royton E. 
Heath (Collingridge,35s.), though italso 
includes the “billiard table,’’ a raised 


“405 


Puttock must have done a lot of 
research, but he has not digested it. 
Nevertheless there are few books on 
primulas, and will have a 
definite value in introducing this vast 
subject to unfamiliar with it. 
The cultural information seems sound. 
Whether one can accept the author’s 
view on grouping—" no natural colours 
can possibly clash’’—will be a matter 
of taste 

One might compare George 
Window 


this one 


those 


Melas, 


the author of sill Gardening 


(Duckworth, 12s. 6d.), with the week- 
end or primitive painter, for he writes 
with complete simplicity and without 
any reliance on other authors. This is 
not to suggest that a little more 
research into books might not have 
proved profitable and helped his 


which he des- 
and failure; 
find someone 


experiments, 
cribes impartially 
but how 
who ne 
This is 
Mr. Melas’s 


among 
SUCCesSs 


refreshing to 


er takes anything for granted! 
really a collection of notes on 


variety 


trials with a wide 


SHOP FRONT OF ABOUT 1757 AT 56, ARTILLERY-LANE, SPITALFIELDS, IN 1908: AN ILLUSTRATION 


IN SURVEY OF LONDON, 


understand and profit by the poten- 
tialities of inventions and discoveries 
An obvious example, well illustrated 
here, is the use of transparent 
glass for windows, first in tiny 
panes and then, as manufacturing 
methods improved, in larger Age 
and eventually in sheets not only of 
great size but of remarkable strength 
At the same time the 
men’s minds has led them to explore 
the past as well as the future, with the 
consequent archzological revivals of 
past styles that have distracted and 
impede d architectural deve lopment 
Inalong concluding chapter the author 
traces the origin and growth of the 
modern movement, pointing out the 
revolutionary effects of the use of steel 
construction and reinforced concrete. 
‘Buildings which used to be like 
crustaceans with a hard external sup- 
porting shell now resemble vertebrates 
with an internal skeleton.”’ Mr. Gloag 
is not perturbed by these manife sta- 
tions and believes that we are “at the 
beginning of what may well be man- 
kind’s greatest adventure in _ build- 
ing.”’ 


restlessness of 


VOLUME XXVII, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 
bed rather larger than the average of plants on his own window-sills, 
trough. Rock gardening on this small inside and out, full of ingenious 
scale is not only for those with little gadget technique tools and ideas, 
space, but in cases where there are and will I am sure be read with 
special treasures which need the appreciation by all who have tried 
maximum control of conditions, and to grow plants on a sooty, windswept 


those who cannot afford to 
rock gardens. Mr 


also for 


make naturalistic 


Heath shows how troughs and other 
containers can be made, what drainage 
and soil mixtures they need and what 
cultivation and propagation entail, 
and goes on to extensive summarised 
lists of suitable plants 


Primula Handbook 


In Primulas (Gifford, 16s.), A. G 
Puttock has made a gallant attempt 
to systematise and describe in some 
120 pages every primula of garden 
or greenhouse merit But the book 
lacks coherence, ome description 
lack crispness and the appendices are 
without a botanical explanation of the 
sub-divisions listed Some of the 


strated are not described in 
some of the captions art 
some of the varieties men- 


long unobtainable Mr 


plants illu 
the text 
wrong; 
tioned are 


ill 


Fruit and Daffodil Guides 


It is pleasant to see the Royal 
Horticultural Society's The Fruit Year 
Book: 1958 This book is now a 
biennial production; it has always 
eemed the most nerally interesting 
of the four which the R.H publish, 
full of interest to amateur and pro- 
fessional alike. This edition is well up 
to st j The Daffodil and Tulip 


Year Bo 1958 is almost entirely 
concerned with hows and show 
varieties, and even among these 
almost entire with daffodils, so its 
yeneral interest limited, What it 
doc { rm vell Both these Year 
jooks are available from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, 
London, S.W.1, price 10s. net or IIs. 


post free 
A.J. H. 
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THE FRONT FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. The house stands in an acre of Surrey woodland between Cobham and Oxshott, and trees were 
left standing to shield it from the road and adjoining properties 


HE revolution in house-planning which 

has taken place in the last few years is the 

product of two main factors, one a social 
change (the virtual disappearance of the 
domestic servant) and the other a technical 
advance (improved methods of whole-house 
heating). Both these factors bear 
towards the same end: they make 
unnecessary the division of the 
“day-living’’ area into a number 
of separate rooms. The conse- 
quent saving in partitions, doors, 
fireplaces and passages reduces 
building costs and leayes a greater 
proportion of the floor area avail- 
able for use. 

The house illustrated here was 
designed by Leonard Manasseh, 
AGRO BaA., tor Mrs “and Mrs: 
David Canter, who have three 
children and unusually wide in- 
terests, including music, painting 
and pottery-making. Obviously a 
flexible plan was required to give 
scope for changing living-habits as 
the children grow older, and there 
is no better way of achieving this 
than by leaving the living-space 
as far as possible open and un- 
obstructed. Except for the cloak- 
room and utility room, the whole 
ground floor is one room, sub- 


divided only by furniture (such as 
the double-sized glass dresser unit 
which separates the kitchen from 
the dining area) and partial parti- 
tions. 


Yet there is no real lack of 


THE GARDEN FRONT FACING 


| Covered i] 


privacy. The massive projecting chimney-breast 
cuts off a quiet sitting area, a place for reading 
or entertaining out of sight of the dining area 
and kitchen. All messy or noisy or smelly jobs, 
such as carpentry, laundry, grooming the dog 
or polishing silver (jobs all too often done in the 


kitchen) are here relegated to the utility room. 
And there are built-in work benches in the 
children’s bedrooms for any undertakings which 
demand secrecy or undisturbed concentration. 

The site, three-quarters of an acre in an 
area of woodland between Cobham and Oxshott, 


NORTH-EAST. Above the brick is vertical cedar boarding used 


as a facing to 6-in. lightweight concrete blocks 


Garage Yavd 


Guotwnd Floor 
PLAN OF THE HOUSE: 


log x 


Girls Room 


Boys Room 
I5'0" x I5'gF 


15'6" 'z" x gio" 


Foy seacut 


F lL.otoue 


“A flexible plan was required to give scope for changing living-habits as the children grow older, and there is no 


better way of achieving this than by leaving the living-space as far as possible open and unobstructed” 
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n Surrey, was covered with shrubs and saplings. These 
were cleared judiciously, leaving clumps to shield the 
iouse from the road and adjoining properties, and the 
slearings were sown with grass. To avoid some of the 
jarger trees and improve the view the house was placed 
;well back from the road on rising ground, with its long 
laxis running from south-east to north-west. 

The construction is conventional. Walls are hollow 
up to first-floor level, with a brick outer skin and an 
linner skin of building blocks. Above the brick it was 
jintended to use cedar weatherboarding on wood fram- 
jing, but although that was acceptable to the local 
jauthorities, the estate trustees required something “ of a 
more substantial nature.” Eventually vertical cedar 
) boarding was used as a facing to 6-in. lightweight con- 
jerete blocks, giving about the same insulation value. 
|The low-pitched roof is covered with cedar shingles, and 
glasswool insulation-quilt is laid over the ceiling joists 
jbelow. Windows are mostly standard steel casements 
jin wood surrounds. Fixed panes are double-glazed, 
jand external sills are of blue tile. 

The ground floor is of concrete finished with brown 
| quarry tiles except in the living area, which is close- 
jearpeted direct on the concrete. Upstairs the wood 
/floors are close-carpeted throughout, including the 
| bathroom, but omitting the girls’ room. An anthracite- 
| burning boiler in-the back lobby provides hot water and 
|central heating. There are radiators in every room up- 
stairs, but the ground floor is heated by circulating the hot 
water through copper tubes buried in the concrete slab. 

The house contains a number of interesting details. 
| The stairs are of the open riser type becoming popular 
with architects, but still resisted by some of their clients 
on the ground that they look dangerous—which they 
are not unless uncarpeted and made slippery by too 
much polishing. They are quieter than ordinary stairs 
owing to the absence of resonance and appear to take 
up much less room. Furthermore they are easy to 
clean, as there are no inaccessible corners. 

Under the stairs is a flower-bed for indoor plants, 
and farther along the hall a thick slate shelf is canti- 
levered out of the chimney-breast to take the television 
set, which can be rotated to aim either into the living 
area or towards the hall, dining area and kitchen. The 
fireplace wall is rendered with white cement using a 
mixed granite and marble aggregate. Irregular pieces 
of stone and marble were let in flush and the whole 
rubbed down to show the aggregate. The various 
recesses are lined with slate slabs, and a thick green 
marble slab forms the hearth. 

Upstairs there are ample built-in cupboards in 
every room, a heated airing cupboard in the bathroom 
and a linen cupboard on the landing. In the girls’ bed- 
room a curtained-off recess has been fitted with a double- 
bunk unit which can be used, when needed, for guests. 

The cost of the house was £6,500. This includes 
built-in furniture, heating installation, fully-insulated 
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solid-fuel cooker, drive, garage, terraces, landscaping _ fe 
and a small detached studio for painting and pottery. © 4% INTERIOR SEEN FROM THE FRONT DOOR. Under the open-riser stairs 
Tilustvations: Sam Lambert. is a flower-bed for indoor plants; beyond are the dining-room and living-room 


VIEW FROM THE LIVING-ROOM TOWARDS THE HALL. Pieces of stone and marble are let in flush with the plaster on the fireplace 
wall. (Right) THE WASH-BASIN IN THE BATHROOM. Most of the upstairs rooms, including the bathroom, are close-carpeted 
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RACING _NOTES 


TELEVISION AND THE TURNSTILES 


N Country Lire of December, 1957, Mr. 
Bernard Darwin referred to a suggestion by 
Gene Sarazen, the American golfer, that 

the American P.G.A. Championship should 
be decided in future by score play, because “‘a 
stroke event in which everyone plays out to the 
18th green lends itself more to television presen- 
tation than match play.” With racing, no such 
problem arises, for the camera can follow all the 
runners in the early stages of a race, and even 
when a horse begins to draw away from the 
others in the final furlong there are usually one or 
two pursuers within holing distance, so to speak. 
Nevertheless, although this is no incentive for 
the Jockey Club or the National Hunt Committee 
to alter their rules in order to conform to the 
requirements of television, there is no doubt that 
television exercises a considerable influence on 


racing, as, indeed, it does on most other 
sports. 
% me 
One of the ways in which television 


influences racing is the encouragement that it 
gives to race-course executives to stage better 
programmes, for, unless attractive sport 
is guaranteed, neither the B.B.C. nor I.T.A. 
is likely to be interested. Admittedly, there is 
no obligation for a race-course management to 
enter into television contracts, and the manage- 
ments of courses that are not easily accessible, 
or where visibility from the stands is poor, are 
likely to think twice before signing for fear of 
losing paying customers. But those who are 
responsible for the finances of, say, Kempton 
Park or Newbury have little to worry about on 
these scores, for both courses are within easy 
travelling distance of London, and the horses 
can be seen from flag-fall to finish even in the 
long distance races. There may be, it is true, 
a falling off in the attendance on days when 
racing is televised, but any loss of revenue 
incurred at the turnstiles on these occasions 
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will be more than offset by the broadcasting 
fees, added to which television represents first- 
class advertising value for racing, inasmuch as 
people who have never set foot on a race-course, 
but who have watched racing on television, fre- 
quently come along to see “‘the real thing.”’ 

The fact that television viewers can be 
weaned from their sets brings race-course 
executives face to face with the problem of 
amenities, for, unlike the typical “‘regular,’’ who 
seems perfectly happy provided that he can 
obtain half a point over the odds by bulldozing 
his way across Tattersall’s enclosure or the 
Silver Ring, the newcomer to racing expects a 
certain degree of comfort, an occasional glimpse 
of the horses, both in the paddock and in 
running, and reasonable food at reasonable 
prices. And if he is not granted these facilities, 
he is liable to retire, disgruntled, to the screen. 

Large-scale alterations to a race-course 
designed to ensure that the occupants of all 
public enclosures enjoy a good view of the 
racing are often impracticable or too expensive 
to be contemplated. But it is surprising how 
much can be achieved in this direction by go- 
ahead managements who are fired by the wish 
to cash in on television. As for catering, there 
have been considerable improvements during 
the past two or three years, but there is room 
for more, and one feels that courses would do 
well to consider appointing a paid expert in 
these matters, with instructions to make sure 
that supplies are fresh, and the menus changed 
from time to time. Asitis, more often than not 
catering arrangements are handed over lock, 
stock and barrel to a firm of wholesale con- 
tractors who are then left to their own devices, 
with the result that sometimes little imagination 
is displayed and by the second or third day of a 
meeting much of the food has lost the flavour 
of youth. 


Television has other advantagesalso. First 


By DARE WIGA 
and foremost, of course, it gives an enormous 
amount of pleasure to those who are fond of the 
sport, but who are unable to go to meeti 
Then, again, it helps people to learn how 
appreciate the finer points of the game. F 
example, the average person who goes 
only at week-ends may, with the assistance of the) 
official commentator and a pair of reliable 
binoculars, be competent to follow the progress 
of the animal that he has backed, though tha 
ing by the number of ill-founded comments tha 
one hears in the course of a race, he rar ! 
knows whether it is moving easily, or whether it) 
is being “‘scrubbed”’ along by its jockey in a) 
desperate effort to hold its place. And certainly) 
he will have little notion about how its rivals are | 
performing unless one of them has established _ 
what looks to be an unassailable lead, or, | 
conversely, is lagging far behind the other 
runners. On television, race-reading is a com-/ 
paratively simple matter, for horses and riders: 
are clearly etched on the screen and are shown 
to the best possible advantage so far as the 
viewer is concerned. 

* * * 

It is far from my intention to criticise the 
standard of jockeyship in this country; indeed, 
one of the greatest pleasures of television is the 
opportunity that it affords of watching the- 
artistry of leading jockeys, both on the flat and 
over hurdles or fences. *Nevertheless, though 
cases of foul or rough riding are extremely rare 
in this country, television can exert a salutary 
influence, and a jockey who might have in mind, 
to pursue a private vendetta with a rival is likely 
to think twice before exposing his intentions to 
the eye of the camera. And by the same token, 
a young rider who is tempted to use his whip 
harshly in an attempt to pull a race out of 
the fire, may, perhaps, be restrained by the 
knowledge that the eye of the camera is focused 
on him. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 3@ .Byeunep tewis 


HERE are people most neighbourly? In 
V V/ town or country? This question teased 
my mind when lunching with an old 
friend who, until recently, has been a Londoner 
all his life. As a small boy he and his elder 
brother often visited my parents’ home in Wales 
and were much impressed, whenever my father 
drove them in car or dog-cart to the adjacent 
town, by the frequent interrupting of conver- 
sation as he greeted his neighbours. To the two 
brothers, with their London upbringing, it 
seemed richly comic—something they never 
forgot. Nearly forty years later, the younger 
one has gone to live in Bedfordshire. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking about your father lately,’’ he re- 
marked, “‘and how we used to joke about all 
those salutations. And d’you know, I’m doing 
it myself now?” 

The friendliness of a great city is different 
from country friendliness. It is a commonplace 
that London flat-dwellers may reside cheek by 
jowl for a decade or more, scarcely aware of each 
other’s names and certainly knowing nothing of 
each other’s business. Some people find an 
exhilaration in this: to me, the very thought is 
chilling. 

When for a time we lived in a London 
terrace, one of our neighbours was a professional 
pianist and I begged her to leave the windows 
open so that I could hear her play. The other 
was a shy bachelor and amateur gardener who, 
the moment he came home from his Office, 
donned a pair of sand-shoes and slipped out to 
his wide balcony, there to tend his precious pot 
plants and window boxes. We counted our- 
selves fortunate to dwell between music and 
flowers. Soon the pianist came to our parties, 
and so did the shy bachelor, having beforehand 
made a careful array, like a small Chelsea Show, 
of all his flowers and greenery, to face our 
balcony for the pleasure of our guests. 

To a dyed-in-the-wool cockney all this 
might easily be a bore. That most perfect 
Londoner, Charles Lamb, when he was ‘‘torn up 
from the Temple” and went to live near Covent 


Garden, wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth that 
“We are in the individual spot I like best in all 
this. great Citye, semen dearer to me\than any 
gardens of Alcinous, where we are morally sure 
of the earliest peas and ’sparagus.”’ 

He goes on to relate that Bow Street “where 
the thieves are examined” is a few yards away, 
and his sister Mary ‘“‘had not been here four and 
twenty hours before she saw a thief.” 

“She sits at the window working and cas- 
ually throwing out her eyes, she sees a concourse 
of people coming this way, with a constable to 
conduct the solemnity. These little incidents 
agreeably diversify the female life.” 


Now there, I think, lies the heart of-the . 


difference between town and country. For the 
countryman the arrest of a thief within a couple 
of miles of his home would be a nine days’ 
wonder. In the city, the incident becomes a 
scene.in a play, with Mary Lamb watching from 
her window as from a stage box. The Londoner 
is the urbane onlooker, whereas the countryman 
may find that the house broken into belongs to 
his wife’s cousin, and that the thief’s regrettable 
family history is well known to the whole parish. 
News of the affair will reach him by word of 
mouth, re-inforced by the pages of his local 
newspaper, or just before the case is brought 
before him on the Bench. For the countryman 
there is a closer personal responsibility for the 
conduct of his fellow men; he cannot be merely 
an intrigued spectator. 
Chet es 
HAVE consulted Teresa on her views of town 
and country neighbours, reminding her of 
how blessed we are in our London square. Did 
she not herself last week run short of milk before 
the milkman’s arrival, and thankfully accept a 
small jugful passed over the back garden wall? 
Have I not recently begged a piece of brown 
paper suitable for a large, awkward parcel from 
the house on our other side, and how glad we 
were to supply this same household, a few days 
later, with onions for their pot au few! 
Teresa took all this into account, but says 


they are after doing this sort of thing every day 
in Cappabane. In the country, no doubt, one is 
unlikely to run short of milk and onions, but I 
should think twice before crossing a couple of 
ploughed fields to ask for a sheet of brown paper. 
We kept, I recall, half-a-room full of the stuffin , 
my childhood’s home. Perhaps it was rather dull 
to be so entirely self-supporting. I am inclined 
to agree with Elia that these little incidents, 
between good neighbours, do most “agreeably 
diversify the female life.” 
ice 

HERE has died this month of February in « 

London a friend and a writer no less noted 
in France than in England. He was, I suppose, 
the most civilised man imaginable, in that he 
occupied his life with the things of the mind— 
ideas and books, the theatre, and the conver- 
sation of his fellow craftsmen. He would, because 
he was fastidious, have been happier in a past age, 
in a less strident London than the present one, 
yet none of his circle can think of him as living 
anywhere except in that “flower of cities all.”’ 

This man, who preferred being indoors, 
described, in one of his novels, a curlew’s call, 
saying it was like the sound of a pebble running 
over ice. I doubted the description, thinking it 
over-fanciful. Then one day I saw a boy throw a 
round stone across the frozen surface of a Surrey 
pond, and there was the curlew’s cry, lingering 
on the still air. 

Talking one spring day of London birds, we 
agreed that London songsters did their duty 
more conscientiously than country ones, as 
though they knew that they had a mission in 
life—a minority report, perhaps. “But,” said 
Charles Morgan emphatically, “‘there is no black- 
bird who sings so well as the one in our Square.” 

To-day his discriminating ear no longer 
listens for the blackbird’s note, but I know that 
when next I hear the curlews about the hills of 
home, I shall remember the townsman who 
noticed their call and described it so accurately. 

Salute to a great craftsman— 


Charles Morgan ! 
or 


‘NE of the first manufacturers to make 
| J two-pedal control available for a small 
Ni, car was the Renault factory. This 
uctory offer their Renault Dauphine with an 
jlectro-magnetic clutch as an optional extra. 
‘his system is made under Ferodo patents by 
jhe electrical specialist firm of Ducellier. No 
jlutch pedal is fitted at all, and it is necessary 
jor the driver only to move the gear lever to 
‘\ffect both upward and downward changes; 
vhen the car is\brought to a stop the clutch is 
mutomatically withdrawn. It is of extra interest 
hat a Renault Dauphine won this year’s Monte 
arlo Rally. 
This small Renault is already well known 
»ecause its engine is mounted at the rear— 
Jogically, for a car with rear-wheel drive—so 
hat all the mechanism is grouped together. 
The four-cylinder overhead-valve engine has a 
capacity of only 845 c.c., but the good power 
‘output of 26.5 brake horse power is obtained at 
4,250 r.p.m. The carburettor is fitted with an 
automatic choxe control, thus eliminating the 
isk of the car’s being driven away with too rich 
a mixture in use. As the equivalent of the 
bonnet extends across the car from one rear 
wing to the other, engine accessibility is excep- 
piionally good, and the three main fillers, for oil, 
_water and petrol, can all be easily reached. 
Partly because the engine is mounted at the 
rear, little noise is noticed by the occupants, 
| Like all cars with rear engines, the Renault 
has independent rear suspension, as is, of course, 
_ the suspension on the front wheels. Thanks to 
_ the grouping of engine, gearbox and transmission 
_ at the rear, it has been possible to build the car 
low without sacrificing roominess and headroom. 
In spite of the modest overall dimensions of the 
| Dauphine, all four passenger seats are placed 
| well within the wheelbase. The brakes are 
| Bendix-Lockheed hydraulic. There is no air 
| entry at the front of the car, as cooling air for 
| the radiator enters through openings on each 
| side of the car, placed immediately in front of 
| the rear wings. The front number plate and its 
_ support fold down to give access to the spare 
_ wheel, which can be withdrawn without dis- 
turbing any luggage. It is sometimes said that 
cars with rear-mounted engines suffer from 
_ greatly reduced luggage space, because of the 
necessity to leave room for the turning of the 
front wheels. On the Dauphine, however, 
luggage space is good, and certainly as large as 
it would be were the positions of engine and 
luggage reversed. Evidence of forethought can 
be found throughout the car. A driver-controlled 
radiator blind is fitted, and it is possible to 
' increase the efficiency of the heater still more by 
adjusting two blanking plates hinged on the 
radiator. 
The car tested was well finished in red, with 
black leather upholstery, and the standard of 


THE RENAULT DAUPHINE 


Makers: Renault (England), Western-avenue, Acton. 


SPECIFICATION 
Brakes: Bendix-Lockheed 


ee 


Price: £796 7s. 


(including P.T. £266 7s.) hydraulic 
Cubic capacity 845 c.c.| Suspension Independent 
Bore and Stroke (all round) 

58 x 80 mm. | Wheelbase 7 ft. 52 ins. 
Cylinders Four | Track (front) 4 ft. 1} ins. 
Valves Overhead | Track (rear) 4 ft. 0 in. 
B.h.p. 26.5 at 4,250 r.p.m. | Overall length 12 ft. 11 ins. 
Carb. Solex | Overall width 5 ft. 0 in. 
Ignition Coil | Overall height 4 ft. 9 ins. 
Oil Filter Full-flow | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Ist gear 16.19 to 1 | Turning circle 29 ft. 
2nd gear 7.88 to 1) Weight 122 cwt. 
3rd gear 4.68 to 1 | Fuel capacity 7 galls. 
Final drive Spiral bevel | Oil capacity 4} pints 
Tyres 5.20x 15! Water capacity 74 pints 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 68.2 m.p.h. 
Top 2nd Petro] consumption 
30-50 15.8 secs. _ 44.4 m.p.g. at average 
40-60 28.0 secs. a speed of 45 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 44.8 secs. 


Brakes: 30 to 0 in 34 feet (94 per cent. efficiency). 


a 
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HE RENAULT DAUPHINE 


finish was suitable for British tastes: this is not 
always so with cars of French origin. It is only 
when the driver’s seat is adjusted to suit a 
driver of over 6 ft. that leg room in the rear 
becomes limited. With the front seat adjusted 
to suit a tall driver the gear lever, which is 
centrally placed, is rather too far forward to be 
easily handled. Anarm protruding from the steer- 
ing column operates the horn when it is pressed 
and all variations of lighting when it is turned. 
A subsidiary switch selects either town or main 
road notes from the horn. On the opposite side 
of the steering column from the combined horn 
and lighting arm is a long, slim lever which 
allows the traffic indicators to be used without 
moving the hand from the steering wheel. As 
the car tested was finished in red and black, it 
was difficult to understand why the fascia was 
finished in light cream, especially as this caused 
an irritating reflection in the windscreen. Wind- 
ing windows and swivelling ventilators are fitted 
to the front doors; the windows in the rear doors 
are of sliding type. Entry and exit to the front 
seats are reasonably easy, particularly for a carof 
the Renault’s size, but the opening provided by 
the rear doors is rather limited. For many 


drivers it would be an improvement were the 
brake pedal made wider; as the car is two-pedal 
this would allow the left foot or the right to be 
used for braking. 

During my test the car was used for a 
variety of journeys, including a long main-road 


THE RENAULT DAUPHINE. 


run and some test laps at Silverstone. It is a 
testimonial to the Ferlec system of two-pedal 
control that I felt completely comfortable and 
at home with the car in a matter of moments. 
The sensitive control provided by the smooth- 
working throttle connections and the smooth- 
ness of the clutch itself allow the car to be eased 
forward gently in traffic; this is not the case with 
all clutchless systems. When the car was started 
first in the morning there was a slight tendency 
for it to creep after first or reverse gear was 
engaged, as the engine ran slightly faster than 
tickover speed under the influence of the auto- 
matic choke, but this could be controlled easily 
with the brake pedal. In fact, this fast idling 
speed made early-morning manoeuvring rather 
easier. The automatic choke worked well and, 
though the temperature was under freezing-point 
and the car was parked nightly in the open, the 
engine started instantaneously each morning. 
The driver-operated radiator blind assisted the 
engine to warm up rapidly and allowed the car 
heater to produce some warmth quickly. 

As with all cars fitted with independent 
rear suspension, it is necessary for the driver to 
use a slightly different technique from normal. 
The car must be driven with a sensitive touch, 
and normally corners are best taken with the 
throttle open, rather than on the over-run. The 
steering itself is ] zht and precise, and the hand- 
ling characteristics impel one to drive as well as 
possible. There are few motorists who would 
feel like slouching and driving in a slovenly 
manner when at the wheel of the Dauphine. 


409 


a By J. EASON GIBSON 
The suspension is on the firm side, but it is only 
at low speeds over bad surfaces that any degree 
of harshness is felt. At normal main-road speeds 
the suspension gives a comfortable ride, and roll 
is almost absent even when corners are taken at 
high speeds. One gains the impression that too 
much effort is required for maximum braking, 
but this is to some extent due to the smallness 
of the brake pedal. The braking itself is good, 
being pleasantly progressive, and, though I tried 
to fade the brakes by repeated emergency stops, 
there were no signs of this trouble. The car is a 
little sensitive to sudden changes in road camber 
and side winds, but, once one is accustomed to 
exercising the required delicacy, this is no worry. 

There was some reflection from the instru- 
ment lighting after dark, but this was so low on 
the windscreen that only the smallest of drivers 
would find it disturbing, I found the headlights 
good in both the main beam and the dipped 
positions, and the combined horn, lighting and 
dipping arm beneath the steering wheel was 
a great convenience. Misting of the rear window 
is no problem, as the metal parcel shelf behind 
the rear seat squab becomes sufficiently warmed 
from the engine to prevent the formation of 
mist, The car’s first impression of eagerness and 
agility is borne out in practice, and most 
enthusiastic drivers will find that on the open 
road the car welcomes being driven as fast as 
it will go. The timed maximum speed is below 
70 m.p.h., but it is possible for that speed to be 


[t is roomy inside and pleasant to drive 


exceeded comfortably on the average give-and- 
take road. On more than one occasion speeds 
were registered on the speedometer—which 
exaggerated only slightly——equivalent to over 
75 m.p.h. and under suitable circumstances this 
speed could be maintained indefinitely, If the 
car were driven carefully I see no reason why a 
fuel consumption figure in the region of 50 
m.p.g. should not be obtained, especially as the 
figure I averaged was just under 45 m.p.g. With 
a tank capacity of 7 gallons this gives the car 
a useful range between stops for petrol. Al- 
though I had the car for five days I could not 
become accustomed to the placing of the ignition 
switch, which was close to the steering column 
and at an awkward angle. 

The performances achieved by Renault 
Dauphines in such events as the Mille Miglia 
and the Tour de France, and its recent victory 
in the Monte Carlo Rally, suggest that it will 
stand up to hard driving over long distances, 
During my test I did my best by ruthless driving 
to cause trouble, but without success, The only 
fault I could find, directly traceable to long- 
distance driving, was that the hard edge of the 
front seat caught me under the thigh, Although 
the Renault is a small car, my wife—a stern 
judge of motoring comfort—found nothing to 
complain of in it. Apart from the sensible blend 
of performance and economy offered in the 
Dauphine, perhaps its outstanding charac- 
teristic is its charm, which, apart from the 
pleasure it gives, encourages drivers to give of 
their best. 


A10 


KEEPING GHOSTS 
— HORSES 


lling in Britain last 
er I was interested 
the director of our 
heard them over and 
yhood. I was surprised 
> told the tale about 
that the antidote 
aknown it n England. 
h us when a horse was found 
morning with a tangled mane 
veating, it was proof positive that 
had ridden it. To stop the 
nce we put a sieve over the 
, the legend being that the 
Z wld have to go through each 
hole in sieve before he could get 
on the horse, and that this chore could 
not be accomplished before morning, 
h time he would disappear 
having ridden the horse. I 
can well remember seeing the sieve 
over the door of a horse’s stable. 
It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that this antidote could 


without 


have arrived in America with the 
slaves. I well remember that our head 
man around the stables, an old 


coloured man and an ex-slave, always 


went over the horses each morning 
and placed the sieves as needed. 
—LUTHER WILLIAMS CARTWRIGHT 
(Commander, retd.), 4,645, lst-avenue 
North, Saint Petersburg, Florida, 
TESA | 


AN OWLET’S TRAGEDY 


Sir,—Last summer two pairs of 
tawny owls adopted rather uncommon 


nesting sites near High Kelling, 
Norfolk. Both pairs nested on the 
ground, but there any similarity 


between them ended. One pair made 
their home under a clump of rhodo- 
dendron bushes on the edge of an old- 
established deciduous wood. It was 
a dark, sunless site and a near-by main 
road provided plenty of noise. Three 
were laid, all hatched and 
eventually three young tawny owls 
left the nest. 

The other pair’s nest was about 
a mile away, situated in a pleasant 
sunny clearing skirted by a young 
birch wood. Through the clearing a 
small stream meandered and on its 
bank the owls had made_-their nest in 
a hollow among lush growth of sedge 
and grass. A small poplar tree marked 
the entrance. Only one egg was laid, 


eggs 
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TAWNY OWL’S NEST IN GRASS IN NORFOLK. The egg hatched, 
but the owlet died mysteriously 


See letter: 


and it seemed that some attempt had 
been made to form a nest of matted 
loose grass, although the brooding 
bird may have snipped off protruding 
stems that annoyed her. The egg 
hatched successfully, but when the 
nest was again visited the three-week- 
old owlet had one foot swollen and 
tightly bound with loose grasses. 
These were removed, but the bird 
appeared weak and a few days later 
was dead. 

It seems difficult to advance a 
satisfactory theory to account for the 
tragedy that befell this nest. The 
owlet’s useless foot would surely not 
alone cause its death. Perhaps both 
parents met an untimely end.—P. R. 
CLARKE, Holway House, Station-road, 
Sheringham, Norfolk. 


CHAPEL ON A HILLTOP 


S1r,—Your pictures of the chapel at 
Roche in Cornwall (February 6) re- 
minded me of the many chapels 
dedicated to St. Michael that occupy 
elevated situations: presumably the 
rest are a little lower than the angels. 
I enclose a photograph of Skirrid 
Fawr, in Monmouthshire, on the 
summit of which there was a chapel 
of St. Michael. This strange-looking 


An Owlet’s Tragedy 


hill, 1,596 feet high, has a fissure on 
one side 300 feet deep, which gave it 
its Welsh name and was traditionally 
caused by the earthquake at the 
Crucifixion; hence another name, the 
Holy Mountain, as well as the Mount 
of St. Michael. Geologists say that the 
nature of the strata can account for 
the fissure, but local beliefs persist, 
including further legends that the 
chapel was built upon earth brought 
from the Holy Land, or alternatively, 
by St. Patrick from Ireland, with the 
comforting result that no venomous 
reptiles can live on the mountain. For 
long after the Reformation earth from 
the summit was placed in coffins or 
sprinkled on graves. 

The hill has given its name to the 
parish of Llanthewy Skirrid on the 
south-east, the side upon which it is 
most easily climbed. Nothing seems 
to be known of the date of the summit 
chapel, which was about 20 by 25 feet 
in size; only\two stones now remain, 
perhaps part of the doorway. For 
soon after the Reformation it was 
destroyed by its zealous Protestant 
landowner, one of the Arnolds of 
Llanvihangel Court, whose family 
had also bought Llanthony Priory 
at the Dissolution. But during the 


SKIRRID FAWR, MONMOUTHSHIRE, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. In the Middle Ages there was a chapel 
of St. Michael on its summit 
See letter: Chapel on a Hilltop 


\ ¥ 
persecutions of the 17th century, 
Catholics still climbed the hill for Mags! 
and ‘devotions were held there later 
still. A local lady, born in 1700 could 
remember pilgrims’ climbing the Holy 
Mountain on St. Michael’s Feast. 

More surprising still, in 1832 the 
Countess of Shrewsbury asked a local 
friend, not the owner of the land, to 
send her a portion of earth from the 
Holy Mountain. He sent a\man to the’ 
summit for a large shovelful, wey 
was carefully dried in the oven, and, 
added a still more precious  relie,4 
a chip off the stone door-post. This, 
was all packed for her Ladyship. The 
writer of the letter in which this is, 
recorded comments that probably | 
nothing could be more efficacious than | 
the ground “on which St. Michael. 
and his Satanic Majesty flung the | 
rocks at each other.” No doubt 
the earth was begged for placing in 
or upon a grave. 

In 1939 some 200 acres of the’ 
summit were given to the National 
Trust by Major Jack Herbert, M.P. 
From it nine counties can be seen.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


RIDING AGAIN IN 
MIDDLE AGE 


Sir,—With reference to ‘‘Grand- 


mother’s’’ letter (February 13), as she | 


hunted and hacked in the old days, 
let me assure her that she will not 
have lost her grip: a few days in the 
saddle will put that right. With all 
respect to the advice given in the 
editorial note with the letter, I do 
not consider the question of grip as 
unimportant. All the balancing in 
the world will not keep a rider in the 
saddle when a horse indulges in a 
violent swerve or stops dead in a split 
second. The grip (knee and inner 
thigh) is then the only hope. 

It is said that the English saddle 
was designed to make it very difficult 
for the rider to remain there. In 
addition, leather takes on a splendid 
polish when rubbed by the seat of 
riding breeches. May I suggest to 
“Grandmother’’ that she tries a 
numnah saddle which, being made of 
thick felt only, is the softest thing in 
saddles, and you cannot slip about 
on it. She will have only to sit on 
one to feel a sense of security. 

As to the choice of pony, living 
as she does at Beaulieu in the New 
Forest she has hundreds to choose 
from at her back door—last year’s 
census gave 1,483—but of all ages, 
of course. No one will deny that they 
are England’s most equable ponies, 


though the other breeds suggested to ~ 


her are excellent for her purpose.— 
R.S.SUMMERHAYS, 30, Arterberry-voad, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


WHAT CAN FORESTERS 
DO TO PLEASE? 


Sir,—In a well-known book published 
20 years ago an eminent private 
forester told an amusing tale. After 
he had clear-felled a roadside wood he 
received complaints about the loss of 
shade. He replanted. A few years 
passed and he received, from the same 
source, another complaint—that his 
growing trees were hiding the lovely 
views he had earlier opened out. 
Recently CounTRY Lire has pub- 
lished two letters, one about the 
planting on Dartmoor of obscuring 
trees too near to a stone circle 
(November 7, 1957), and the other 
(February 6) about the felling of 
mature beech and chestnut encircling 
an earthwork described by the Ord- 
nance Survey as a Roman fortification. 
Complaints similarly ¢ontradictory in 
direction, but agreeing in their hos- 
tility to forestry and timber opera- 
tions, frequently appear elsewhere. 
An interesting example on official 
level is in process at the present time. 
After the Lynmouth disaster it was 
generally agreed that the exeeption- 
ally heavy run-off from the boggy 
central area of Exmoor known as the 
Chains was a major contributory 


yase of the flood, and that if more 
4 the rainfall area had been under 
jes and had thus been more absor- 
nt, the flood would have been less. 
ie Forestry Commission is now pro- 
/sing to plant on the Chains and in 
/eir immediate neighbourhood. But 
le National Parks Commission is 
posing the afforestation plans, in 
je interests of amenity in a National 
irk. 

Without saying that either or 
th sides are right or wrong in these 
jid comparable disputes, uncommit- 
d onlookers may, perhaps, appreciate 
jvo points. Where two or three 


jiesters are gathered together there 


FREAK FIVE-HEADED TEASEL FOUND AT 
FIVEHEAD IN SOMERSET 


| See letter: Five Heads at Fivehead 
are likely to be ironical smiles if con- 
tentions are mentioned: the foresters 
|know that whatever they do will 
certainly be judged wrong by consider- 
able numbers of articulate objectors. 
Second, some hilarity and even ridi- 
cule about the word and idea of 
“amenity”’ is not necessarily evidence 
of philistinism or indifference to non- 
financial values. 

Spoliation, vandalism and their 
like are already good for a laugh; if 
amenity becomes another good word 
gone wrong, who will be to blame? 
The foresters or those watch-dogs who 
have come to be regarded as naggers? 

| —J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, Watchet, 
Somerset. 


ROLLED PAPER WORK 


S1r,—The enclosed photographs are 
of an example of rolled paper work 
that was made by my grandmother, 
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Mrs. Samuel Harvey, when a young 
woman. She died in 1902 aged 75, so 
this was probably made about 1840. 
Strips of coloured and of gilt paper 
were rolled into little balls and packed 
side by side in an elaborate design. 

Here the pattern is in blue-green 
and gold, making a setting for two 
small Wedgwood plaques, with white 
figures of classical type on a blue 
ground. 

I have a _ childhood memory 
of my grandmother’s saying that this 
paper work was the rage when she was 
young, but this is the only specimen I 
have met with and I would be grateful 
for any information concerning rolled 
paper work. — FRANCES 
Pitt, Bridgnorth, Shrop- 
shire. 


FIVE HEADS AT 
FIVEHEAD 


S1r,—Your readers may 
be interested in the 
accompanying photo- 
graph of a freak teasel, 
bearing five heads in 
place of the usual single 
one. This is a form of 
fasciation, and I under- 
stand it is extremely rare 
in teasels. It was found 
at Fivehead, near Taun- 
ton in Somerset, where 
the cultivation of teasels 
is still quite an important 
craft (see the article in 
Country LiFe, Decem- 
ber 19, 1957).—Ir1s 
Harpwick (Mrs.), 48, 
Esplanade, Buynham-on- 
Sea, Somerset. 


PIGEON-CROP 


CONTENTS 
S1rR,—When I was 
pigeon-shooting near 
Lilley, Berkshire, in mid- 
February, the pigeons 
were numerous, and 
as one hit the ground 
its crop burst. I examined the con- 
tents, as well as the contents of the 
crop of another pigeon. Both crops 
were filled with green leaves with no 
trace of moisture. The contents of 
each weighed approximately }? oz. 
One was mainly clover with some 
grass, and the other a mixture of 
clover and speedwell. 

The damage done by pigeons to 
early undersown clover must _ be 
enormous, especially as my friends and 
I, in one stand alone, must have seen 
several hundred pigeons between 
4.15 and 5.30 p.m.—L. J. CaRDEW 
Woop, 15, Farnham Royal Mansions, 
Farnham Royal, Buckinghamshire. 


FROM NAPOLEON’S 
GRAVE 


Srr,—In the article on the Chateau de 
Beloeil (CounTRY LIFE, February 6) 
the garden there was mentioned as 
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having a weeping willow 
grown from a cutting of 
the tree over Napoleon’s 
grave at St. Helena. 

When I was a choris- 
ter at Windsor about 1928 
there was a weeping wil- 
low between the Chapter 
Gardens and St. George’s 
Choir School garden 
which was grown from a 
cutting from the same 
Lree lat Ste Helena. 
brought back by a naval 
officer. ; 

The tree is now cut 
down, but I believe that 
another tree in the Chap- 
ter Garden is a cutting 
from the previous one. I 
have a painting of the 
original tree with all the 
facts noted on the back. 
—PETER J. M. DaviEs, 
63a, Northbrook-street, 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


SOME LEANING 
TOWERS 


S1r,—Some readers have 
expressed interest in the 
photograph of the leaning 
tower of Puxton church 
reproduced with my 
article in your issue of 
October 31, 1957. 

In the next of these 
Somerset plains, not far 
away, but over the 
Mendip Hills, we find the isolated 
church of Biddisham. Here also the 
tower has tipped over into the marsh, 
but in mid-Victorian days the upper 
portion was taken down and rebuilt on 
the leaning base. The rather curious 
effect is shown in the photograph 
which I enclose. 

Unlike the trees near by, both 
these towers lean into the prevailing 
winds coming from the Atlantic. They 
are western towers, and so this is 
probably due to the fact that they are 
propped by their churches on the 
eastern sides. It may possibly be 
because the stratum concerned slopes 
towards the sea. 

Yet another example may be 
cited—the central tower of the 
Somerset cathedral at Wells. It was 
built about 1320, and had to be 
propped in 1338 by the inverted 
arches which form the characteristic 
feature of the great church. The Dean 
of those days was naturally alarmed, 
and, describing the situation in the 
plainest of Latin—enormiter confracta 
et deformata—he summoned the Chap- 
ter to deal with the situation. 

We do not know when the towers 
of Puxton and Biddisham leant over, 
except that it was a long time ago— 
perhaps, as at Wells, soon after they 
were built.—R. D. Rep, 8, Chamber- 
lain-street, Wells, Somerset. 


BIDDISHAM, SOMERSET, CHURCH TOWER, 
THE LOWER PART OF WHICH LEANS 
OVER AT A CONSIDERABLE ANGLE 


See letter: Some Leaning Towers 


PRINCE RUPERT’S DOG 


Sir,—I am afraid that Mrs. Trawford 
in her letter of February 6 is indulging 
in wishful thinking in her suggestion 
that Prince Rupert’s dog was a 
mastiff. It is a well-substantiated fact 
that he was a white poodle. The dog 
was a present to Prince Rupert while 
he was imprisoned at Linz and was giv- 
en to him by the English Ambassador, 
Lord Arundel. Prince Rupert brought 
the dog to England with him when he 
came to the aid of his uncle. Boy, 
usually spelt Boye, was a favourite 
with Charles I and his children. 


Some of the hysterical political 
lampoons and pamphlets issued by the 
Cromwellian party were illustrated by 
woodcuts which showed Boye. These 
are now rare, but there is a copy in the 
Bodleian Library and I believe the 
Kennel Club library owns others. The 
dog is shown in one of these as being 
clipped except for his long tail, head 
and shoulders. The use of the name 
“pudel’”’ is interesting, as itis probably 
one of the first occasions on which it 
was applied to the water dog, which 
was, in fact, the forefather of what is 
to-day termed a poodle. Pudeln is, 
I believe, a low-German word meaning 
“to splash about in water.”’ 

There is considerable contempor- 
ary information about Boye available, 


DESIGN MADE OF ROLLED STRIPS OF PAPER ROUND TWO WEDGWOOD PLAQUES, ABOUT 1840. (Right) DETAIL OF THE DESIGN 
See letter: Rolled Paper Work 


CIRCULAR STRUCTURE, ORIGINALLY 

ASH FROM THE 

HEARTH, OUTSIDE A FARM AT MORTON 
HAMPSTEAD IN DEVON 


USED TO STORE 


See letter: For Storing Ash 


as he became quite a political pawn, 
besides being credited by the ignorant 
with supernatural powers. His death 
at the Battle of Marston Moor was 
hailed as a triumph for the Crom- 
wellian ag —S. M. Lampson 
(Miss), Headington Hill Hall, Head- 


ington, Oxford. 


A SPORTING POODLE 
ave seen Boy referred to as 
a miniature poodle, but I doubt 
whether the Roundheads would have 
referred to him as a “ devil dog”’ if that 
were so. It is more likely that he was 
a standard poodle, like the dog in 
Stubbs’s painting reproduced in 
Country Lire of December 5, 1957. 
These dogs were widely used on the 
Continent at that time, by the French 
court for duck-shooting and in Ger- 
many and Russia for bear-hunting. 
They are still used in France to locate 
truffles. In short, they were tough 
hunting dogs. 
I have 


two white standard 
poodles myself, and can understand 
Prince Rupert’s grief at Boy’s death. 
Besides being first-class sporting dogs, 
they are extremely intelligent and 
gentle and_ affectionate with their 
family — HELEN Guy (Mrs.), The New 
Inn, Halse, Taunton, Somerset. 


THE BLITZ BIRD 


Str,—It may be remembered that 
about the time of the 1941 blitz on 
Westminster, black redstarts settled 
down in the precincts, and that two 
broods were raised that summer at 
Westminster School. If this was not 
the first breeding record in central 
London, the young were at any rate 
the first to be ringed in that area. 
Aiter the war the destroyed 17th- 
century Busby Library was _ recon- 
structed, and its elaborate plaster 
ceiling reproduced as exactly as pos- 


near 


sible. But, as a reference to its 
destruction, the architects in charge 
(Sir Hubert Worthington and I) 


introduced here and there the “blitz 
bird’’—perhaps not altogether appre- 
priately pecking at the luscious fruit 
around it.—A. L. N. RussEii, Dew- 
lands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


FOR STORING ASH 


Srr,—Features of a number of farms 
on the fringe of Dartmoor are small, 
detached, circular structures, with 
conical roofs, built completely of stone 
and slate. The reason for the lack of 
wood in their construction becomes 
obvious when one learns that they are 
known as ash-houses, and that their 
original purpose was the storage of 
hot ashes from the domestic hearth. 
Possibly at some quite remote period 
the indiscriminate disposal of embers 
proved disastrous to the thatch, 
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which 
even 


was probably 
more common 
in the 18th century, 
when many of these 
round houses were built. 
Incidentally, the col- 
lection of ash subse- 
quently formed a valu- 
able source of fertiliser. 

The curious fact re- 
mains that these pleasing- 
ly simple little buildings 
have not survived (if they 
ever existed) in other 
parts of the county, or, 
for that matter, in the 
country as a whole, where 
thatch is equally com- 
mon. Is there, I wonder, 
any reason why this 
should be so? —CECcIL 
FRENCH, 26, Fairfield- 
avenue, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 


THE GAME OF 
SPILLIKINS 


Srr,—I was much inter- 
ested in Mrs. Banks’s 
letter (CountTRY LIFE, 
January 23) concerning 
the game of spillikins. I 


also have a set, some- 

what mixed, in a simi- 

lar box labelled “‘Spel- 
licans’’; the maker’s name is F. H. 
Ayres. 


These also are four inches long, 
white, mostly bone, but later ones. may 
be of some composition. There are 48, 
plus some fragments, of five or six 
simple edged designs, including saw- 
edged. Most are numbered in red 
Roman figures up to NNX. Half a 
dozen, which appear much older, have 
English figures in a very fine writing; 
two of these have red and yellow 
coloured designs at top, one a furled 
flag, the other a canary. 

This was an old game in our fam- 
ily over 50 years ago, but we never 
scored by the figures; the biggest pile 
won. We “picked up” with slightly 
hooked sticks (like a hockey stick) 
and a steady hand was needed, while 
one’s opponents watched to see if one 
“shook.” 

A list of rules is included in the 
box; this does not refer to the numbers 
on the sticks, which I take it were 
probably added by an older genera- 
tion to add interest to play— 
DorotHY F. WorRTHINGTON (Miss), 
Sunfold, 44, Shepherds-lane, Cavers- 
ham, Reading, Berkshire. 


A BUST IDENTIFIED 


From the Bishop of Mauritius 


Str,—In Collectors’ Questions in your 
issue of November 7, 1957, which I 
have lately seen, Mr. F. D. Bacon 


asks for assistance to identify an ivory 


1958 


bust. I think there is no doubt that it 
is a reproduction of a bust of Bishop 
Otter of Chichester, my great-grand- 
father. There is a bust in memory of 
him in Chichester Cathedral, and my 
brother, W. W. Otter-Barry, of Hor- 
kesley Hall, Colchester, has what I 
suppose is a plaster reproduction of 
the same work. 

I have not got Bishop Otter’s 
date of death here. He was present at 
Queen Victoria’s Coronation in 1838; 
he was a great educationalist and 
Otter College (Training Institution for 
Teachers), at Chichester, was founded 
in his memorye Bishop Otter’s por- 
trait was painted by Linnell in 1840; 
IT have a print of it—HuGuH OTTER- 
Barry, Mauritius. 

[The smallivory bust 
of the Bishop which we 
reproduced was signed 
B. Cheverton and dated 
1848. Cheverton, as 
noted in our reply to Mr. 
Bacon’s question, special- 
ised in mechanically pro- 
duced copies of sculpture. 
William Otter (1768- 
1840) became Bishop of 
Chichester in 1836. The 
bust of him in the 
cathedral was carved by 
Joseph Towne and _ is 
dated 1844, but it was 
not erected until some 
years later —ED.] 


AN OLD CLOCK 
MECHANISM 


Str,—Readers interested 
in old clocks may care to 
see the accompanying 
photograph taken re- 
cently, when the move- 
ment of the turret clock 
here was dismantled for 
cleaning and the rebushing 
of some worn bearings. 
The nicely toned bell oper- 
ated by the clock carries 
the inscription cast in the 
metal: ‘““William Baldwin 
Esquire 1796,”" but the 
movement is considered 
by the clockmaker who 
carried out the recent 
overhaul to\be consider- 


ably earlier“in date. 
Rosert H. Goopsartr, FROM 
Harrietsham, Kent. 


[This movement ap- 
pears to be country- 
made. The fly driven by a worm 
was a feature of country-made and 
not London clocks. William Bald- 
win was the donor of the bell. The 
clock may be earlier than 1796, but 
not as early as the first half of the 18th 
century. The date when the clock 
was installed might be ascertainable 
from churchwardens’ accounts of the 
period, if they exist.—Ep.] 


BLACK REDSTART INCORPORATED INTO THE RESTORED 
LIBRARY CEILING AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. When the school 
was bombed in 1941 black redstarts nested in it 
See letter: The Blits Bird 


COUNTRY-MADE CLOCK 
KENT, PROBABLY OF ABOUT 
THE MIDDLE OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


See letter: 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Old Devon Place-name.—With re, 
gard to the letter from your comm 
pondent Devonian (January 
the name Stockleigh English could not 
have denoted a pocket of British 
resistance in the path of Saxon in- 
vaders. The “English,” after all) 
would be on the invading side. The 
suffix merely indicates manorial own- 
ership; the manor was held in 1242 

Gilebertus Anglicus and in 1268 by 
Sir Hugh le Engles.+Davip C, 
YounG, Norwich, Norfolk. ty 


The Pineapple as Ornament.--Ii 
your issue of January 30 Mr. Clough; 
Williams-Ellis says that he has found 
no authority for stating that the 


~ 


MOVEMENT 


An Old Clock Mechanism 


pineapple symbolises eternity. Fox- 
Davies in his Complete Guide to 
Heraldry states: ““The Pineapple in 
heraldry is nearly always the fir-cone.”’ 
John Henry Parker in British Heraldry 
gives: “Pineapple: the cone of the 
pine- -tree.”’ H. T. Bailey and E. Pool: 
in Symbolism for Artists give: “Pine: 

Hardihood, Wisdom of Experience, Im- 
mortality.’’—E. LipDALL ARMITAGE, 
Chief Designer, Whitefriavs Stained 
Glass Studios, Wealdstone, Middlesex. 


Dancing Bear in 1939.— With refer- 
ence to recent correspondence about 
dancing bears, the only one I have 
seen was at Calais. We were waiting 
for a ship to bring us to London in 
those anxious days of August, 1939. 
The bear’s trainer, who of course wore 
a beret, brought the large animal 
chained to a stout staff (both were 
taller than he) down to the quayside, 
an accordion materialised, and the 
bear shuffled round the staff on its 
hind legs. — VicTroR SHEPPARD 
(Warden), The Michaelis Collection, 
The Old Town House, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 


Ingenious Mice.—The letter about 
mice carrying nuts, upstairs (Janu- 
ary 30) reminded me of a similar 
experience. We left;this house for a 
fortnight at Christmas, and mice car- 
ried walnuts up 20 stairs each 7 ins. 
high, and deposited them on the seat 
of an easy chair in a bedroom. We 
have confirmed that mice were the 
culprits because we have since caught 
them. None of them was more than 
34 ins. long, excluding the tail.— 
LEONARD TayLor, Holly Bank, Claver- 
ham-vroad, Yatton, Somerset. 


AUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


which descends on us in two basic situa- 
tions. In Case A there is no way of offering 
wtner a choice of suits, and we may be reduced 
) a hair-raising guess at a high level with 
lyerse vulnerability. In Case B there are ways 
id means of eliminating guesswork. : 
Last week’s causerie featured a star exhibit 
jom the recent world championship match in 
omo. It would take a lifetime to analyse it 
om all aspects, but let us hark back to the 
roblems that confronted the East players. 
outh was the dealer, East-West only being 
ulnerable, and East viewed the following: 
@jJ109652 VYVAKQO82 OK hb 
In Room 1 (Italy East-West) South opened 
jhree Clubs (Weak Three); West passed, and 
forth bid Three No-Trumps. This is Case A. 
.t the existing vulnerability East is on the spot. 
outh is weak, but North’s try for game might 
e based on a power-house; it is conceivable, 
owever, that he is bluffing with distributional 
pport for Clubs. Broadly speaking, East 
ands to lose as much by going quietly as by 
shing in, and most of us would sooner suffer 
penalty than be talked out ofa vulnerable game. 
Once he decides to bid, East has to burn his 
ats. He cannot invoke his partner’s aid by 
idding Four Clubs, for the reply might be 
mething ghastly like Five or Six Diamonds. 
e choice rests between Four Spades and Four 
dearts, and for a militant-minded player there 
3 only one answer—other things being roughly 
yqual, six cards headed by Knave-Ten-Nine 
nake a far better trump suit than five headed 
vy Ace-King-Queen. But note: if Four Spades 
sets doubled, there is no retreat, for a switch to 
he Hearts might prove really disastrous. In 
practice, as I said last week, the Italian East 
i bid Four Spades and obtained a fine result. 
_ Now consider the position of the American 
ast player in Room 2. Here South opened 
wo Diamonds (Weak Two); West passed, and 
orth bid Two No-Trumps. The difference is 


| NHE freakish two-suiter is a mixed blessing 


ar greater than a casual glance at this bidding 
would suggest. In Room 1 East had to come 
‘n over a bid of Three No-Trumps that was vir- 
cually unlimited, with a fair chance of finding 
nis partner with a trickless hand and a singleton 
Spade. In Room 2 East is far better placed; 
ie can intervene at a lower level, and he knows 
‘nfinitely more about the unseen hands. 
i The opening Two Diamonds is a system bid 
which shows a weak two-suiter in Diamonds and 
Clubs, and the response of Two No-Trumps is a 
natural limit bid. It follows that West is marked 
on some useful values, and there is no danger 
of finding him with length in the wrong place. 
Now you see the point; this is Case B. East can 
ffer his partner a choice of suits by bidding 
Three Diamonds. In view of South’s call the 
choice narrows down to the majors, even though 
West has to name a suit of three cards only. 
his was his actual hand: 
@K84 YJ106 OJ103 H&A432 
At first sight it looks like a guess. Should 
est say Three Spades or Three Hearts? The 
nswer is neither; he simply passes back the 
uck with a bid of Four Diamonds which says, 
in effect, “I’m prepared to play for game in 
ither major, but I would rather you picked the 
uit.”” East duly plays the hand in a cast-iron 
mtract of Four Spades. In practice the 
merican East player, over Two No-Trumps on 
is right, bid a purely defensive Three Hearts 
nd obtained a terrible result. 

In the last round of the Gold Cup my team 
ad to fight hard, up to a point, against a wily 
veteran and three very bright youngsters. The 
following hand, which I held as South, can be 
described as a Case A—Case B hybrid. 

@.. 93 $©92109873 h&AK10974 
South was the dealer, North-South only 
being vulnerable, and the auction started thus: 
South West North East 
1 Diamond Nobid 1Spade 4 Hearts 
Although I could offer a choice of suits 
(Case B), I knew next to nothing about the 
other three hands (Case A). My partner could 


CASE METHOD 
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a By M. 
have something like eleven cards in the majors 
and a singleton in each of the minors; on the 
other hand, I might find him with the right 
cards for a lay-down vulnerable slam, so I 
chanced my arm with a bid of Five Clubs. 
This was promptly doubled by West, and the 
next two players passed. 

I got the impression, rightly as it turned 
out, that my partner was somewhat startled by 
this development; I resigned myself to the worst, 
including the loss of the match. In fact, North 
had found it rather hard to follow a worthy 
principle: ‘‘Don’t redouble when you’re on a 
really good thing.’’ This was the full deal: 


®98742 el ORS. 
SAA) 01098642 
OK I4 

& O63 


© 2109873 
& AK 10974 

Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

Since the double was probably the only 
thing that stopped my partner bidding Six, he 
was mildly hurt to see me go one down in Five 
Clubs. There was one redeeming feature. I had 
not robbed him of a big kill, for East goes only 
one down in Four Hearts doubled after the 
natural lead of a top Club. But a nasty moment 
came when we joined our East-West pair during 
the interval. 

“What! How did you come to lose 200 on 
board 29?” enquired a team-mate. I pointed 
out with some asperity that any pair worthy of 
the name would sooner go for a vulnerable game 
than a beggarly penalty of 100; that the Ace of 
Diamonds was the only honour card in dummy 
which didn’t amount to waste paper; that Five 
Clubs was still a perfect contract which was 


AIS 


HARRISON-GRAY 


beaten only by the unlucky trump break; and 
anyway, I asked, why were they,so reluctant to 
tell us what had happened at their table? 

Some of my team-mates have a queer sense 
of humour. Opposite board 29 on their score- 
sheet was a mysterious entry of plus 2,300. To 
save you racking your brains, let me explain. 
The bidding started thus: 


South West North East 
1 Diamond No bid 1 Spade 2 Hearts 
3 Clubs No bid 4 No-Trumps_ 5 Hearts 


East pointed with pride to his cunning 
underbid on the first round and to the obstruc- 
tive effect of his next call. South, the veteran, 
was admittedly fixed. His strength-showing 
rebid on a mere nine-points hand had evidently 
excited his partner. A double of Five Hearts 
might curb his enthusiasm but seemed hardly 
natural with such freak distribution; after all, 
a Slam could be cold if North had the right cards. 
In the end South elected to pass. 

The snag, of course, was that a pass in this 
situation sounded more like a leave-it-to-you- 
partner than an admission of weakness, and the 
young man sitting North saw a clear case for a 
match-winning master bid. Why did South pass 
the buck after bidding so strongly on the 
previous round? Obviously, because he was 
afraid of a Heart lead. That is how the hand 
came to be played in Six No-Trumps doubled, 

East led the Queen of Spades, knowing that 
his partner would get in sooner or later to lead 
a Heart. Odd to relate, I found I could get my 
own back. My indiscretion at the first table 
had cost 300 points—minus 200 instead of plus 
100. Our team-mates threw away precisely the 
same amount. At trick 2 North led a Club and 
blanched when East discarded his low Spade; 
the King won, and the next move consisted of 
Ace and another Diamond. North’s jaw dropped 
still further when East threw a Heart on this 
last trick. Yes—East discarded one of his 
Hearts. That is how the contract came to go 
only eight down. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, March 5, 1958 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1463. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of February 20, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Sofa; 3, Accomplice; 10, Mulch; 11, Nos- 
talgia; 12, Lisle; 13, Outposts; 14 and 16, Fortress; 17, Damp 
squib; 20, Dumbarton; 22 and 23, Stand out; 24, Festival; 
27, Olive; 29, Intending; 30, Knout; 31, Pentameter; 32, Ashy. 
DOWN.—1, Similitude; 2, Full steam; 4, Concordat; 5, Onset; 
6, Pea-pods; 7, Ingot; 8, Elan; 9, Chiefs; 15, Obediently; 
18, Monologue; 19, Unanimous; 21, Antenna; 22, Stocky; 


25, Eaten; 26, Voice; 28, Lisp. 


1464 .. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1464, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 
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seesceves 24. 


ACROSS 
Does the artist want his picture returned of 
the duck? (10) 
6. The case is altered when it comes to cards (4) 
9. Christopher surrounded by saints in the 
island (5, 5) 
10. Abstainer takes nothing before and after (4) 
2. “Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d 
the who won’’—Byron (6) 
. Exchanges vestments (5) 
. Is there nothing to restrict speechifying? (7) 
. Scowl after there has been no difference 
here? (7) 
. “Hesperus entreats thy light, 
sd excellently bright’’-—Ben Jonson (7) 
. A perfect diamond? (7) 
2. One rod, pole or perch? (5 
. The schoolboy thought it meant the monkey- 
house (6) 
. Sail has been reefed, what’s amiss? (4) 
. “Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked———” 
—Masefield (5, 5) 


29. Pretends to be young (4) 
. Where actors may perhaps practise indoor 
putting (5, 5) 


DOWN 

. It sounds like a hoard of money (4) 

. I fain would be changed naturally (4) 

3. Perfume for a Tatar (5) 

. His is The Young Person's 
Orchestra (7) 

. Snatch the sauce in a hurry (5, 2) 

. Instructions to chop coarsely Cook might take 
amiss (3, 2, 5) 

. This has kept many a tongue under control (10) 

. Winner in ‘Twenty Questions’’? (6) 

. The sailing-vessel is aground on the scene of 
battle (6, 4) 

5. How the cynic likes his egg (10) 

. Just imagine! (6) 

. Dickens doctor who obviously had all the 
tricks (7) 

21. Tease the French? That’s rather sharp (7) 

By which one gains the ascendance? (5) 

25. Harry has nothing but glamour (4) 

26. We hear she’s ready for a kiss! (4) 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 

States. 


Guide to the 


The winner of Crossword No. 1462 is 


Mr. I. Georgeson, 
Milton House, 
Wick, 
Caithness, 
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Sensational car 
SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


The unprecedented demand for the 
Wolseley Fifteen Hundred is a measure of how 
closely this amazing car approaches the 
popular ideal, as envisaged by the experienced and 
discriminating motorist. Within conveniently 
compact dimensions the Fifteen 
Hundred provides luxury 
and adequate capacity. 
Performance of course, 
is quite sensational yet 
running costs are 
surprisingly low. 


*) 


Buy wisely—buy 


Price £530 


plus £266 7. 0. P.T. 
Duotone colours extra. 


Twelve Months’ Warranty 


1500 c.c. O.H.V. engine. Low 
ready-for-the-road weight of less 
than 184 cwt. ‘Overdrive Per- 
formance” on a normal, though 
high, top gear. 4-speed gearbox, 
‘twin top’ acceleration in third 
gear. 44 m.p.g. at 35 m.p.h. 


Independent front suspension by torsion 
bars. Rack and pinion steering. Large brakes. 
Central floor gear change. Generous 

space for luggage. Luxurious interior. 
Seating, foam rubber overlays on 

spring cases with English 

leather trim. 


drivers Lane and Pomroy of New South Wales. 


eK 


Wolseley Cars are backed by B.M.C. Service — the most comprehensive in Europe. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


WOLSELEY 


Hite, 
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Another successful Wolseley — Wolseley Six-Ninety, outright winner of 
Australian 1958 Mobilgas Economy Run, Also winner of Class D (over 2,500 c.c.) 
against European, American and Australian competition—congratulations to 
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Karlstejn Castle... the 
High Tatra Mountains 
. . . The City of Prague 
(illustrated here)... the 
Karlsbad Spa—these are 
sights with a difference, 
and you will find them in 
lovely Czechoslovakia, 
aland of high mountains, 
fairy-tale castles, and 
enchanting cities. A 
warm welcome and 
traditional hospitality 
await you in this un- 


Enjoy a holiday 
with a difference in 


The 26" 


HAYTER SCYTHE 


SELF- PROPELLED: 


Operates efficiently in all 


weathers. spoiled land of variety— 


so this year take your hol- 
idays in Czechoslovakia. 


Codok 


EE 


CEDOK London Ltd. 


Cuts fine or rough, large 


or small areas. 


Has ample power for tough- 
est conditions. 


will be “opening the 
Gives rapid cutting without office shortly in Oxford 
Street, W.1 


choking. 


Get full information from your Travel Agent, or direct from: 


Has | h i 
pe ORG arena =e Dicolanc CEDoK CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL BUREAU, NA Prixopg 18, PRAGUE 3. 


running costs. 


The LEISURELY TOURS 
with superb hotels, first-class couriers—and 
longer stays at places ... 


Fascinating Programme 


Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 
Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals. 
An Ideal Fortnight in Portugal. 
Moorish Spain and Tangier. 
Portugal and North Spain, 
Italy, the Perfect Way. 
Sicily and South Italy. 
Greece and Turkey. 
The Vienna Tour, 
Lovely Austria. 
Finland, Arctic Circle and Russia. 
(from 71 gns.) Ask for Brochure “‘C.’’ 


LAMMIN TOURS, LTD. 
67 Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
(ABTA) — Tel. MAI 4321 (or Agents). 


Hand 
also available. 


propelled models 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE at the heart 
of London’s 
shops and 

Ss E Rell L A Cc theatres with 
travel 
HARD TENNIS COURT facilities 


DETAILS FROM nite MAKERS 


Park 
West 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTLE SUSSEX 


Please write for folders and prices 


HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 


8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, 


TELEPHONE: 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 
HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


Herts. Tel. Sawbridgeworth 3444 


Stay at PARK WEST 


1-6 
rooms, with private bath- 


Numerous Suites, 


room. Some with fully 

equipped kitchens. Own 

Telephone, Club bar, 

Lounge, Valet and Maid 

Service, Swimming Pool. 

Ample Parking Garage 
for 200 cars. 


Write for brochure or 
Phone: AMB, 7733. 


MARBLE ARCH - LONDON 


(ARMING NOTES 


the Ministry of Agriculture have 
been meeting on and off with the 
| .F.U. leaders reviewing the course of 


Hise the past fortnight officials of 


arm prices and farm incomes over the 
jast year and arguing about the level 
jf prices that should be set for the 
oming year from April onwards. 
(hanks to the Agriculture Act of 1957, 
vhich is Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s 
thild, the grand total of the price 
rarantees and other forms of assist- 
ance to agriculture cannot be varied 
yreatly from one year to the next. 
After changes in production costs, up 
and down, have been brought into the 
account, the Government can try to 
exact an overall reduction of 2} per 
vent. It is at this point, the final stage 
in the negotiations, that there is 
always an element of hard bargaining. 
i The 24 per cent. is supposed to be 
related to the measure of increased 
efficiency which the industry is attain- 
ing. This is almost impossible to ascer- 
ain closely and even if it were agreed 
that there is a 3 per cent. increase in 
efficiency compared with a year ago it 
‘would be a mistake for the Government 
|to exact the full 2} per cent. reduction. 
‘Some incentive to further increased 
efficiency must be allowed to farmers. 
‘If all that they gain by hard work and 
‘clever scheming is taken from them 
iyear by year the progress of efficiency 
is bound to be halted. What they can 
achieve in a year is of course not 
entirely decided by their own efforts. 
The season colours the picture. In the 
| past two years arable farmers have not 
been doing as well as they did pre- 
viously. Harvesting conditions were 
‘ difficult and yields were set back. 
' Sheep farmers on the other hand have 
| been doing better, and the beef cattle 
men have had little to complain about, 
| particularly on the breeding side. Egg 
production has also gone ahead. 


; Bacon Pig Troubles 


| HE most serious upset to price 
| stability has come in recent months 
| to bacon pigs. We are keeping more 
pigs on our farms and more farmers 
are concentrating on breeding and 
| feeding the ideal type for the bacon 
factories. Unfortunately Denmark has 
_ also been increasing her pig production 
- and while the Danes have limited to 
some extent their shipments of bacon 
here they have accumulated consider- 
_ able stocks in their own country. These 
stocks overhang and depress the mar- 
ket and our bacon curers have not 
been able to pay satisfactory prices to 
farmers here. This has resulted in a 
switch of pigs from the bacon factories 
to the cutting trade for pork, which is 
perhaps not a serious matter in the 
winter. But if the bacon factories lose 
their trade connections (and they are 
now running at little more than half 
of capacity) will they be able to 
find a place for more bacon pigs when 
the demand for pork declines, which it 
is bound to do when the warmer 
weather comes? The answer to this 
problem seems to be separate treat- 
ment of pork pigs and bacon pigs in 
the price guarantee arrangements so 
that when farmers send pigs to the 
bacon factories they know that the 
price guarantee will make good to 
them much the same price as they 
would get if the pigs went for pork. 
Last year taxpayers met a bill of 
£38,900,000 for the pig price guaran- 
tees, and with this dispensation it 
ought to be possible to ensure that 
the bacon industry goes ahead. 


Pigs that Die 


per deaths during the first 
week of life cost the industry 
about £5 million a year, and those that 
survive the first critical week may 
later be affected by diseases which, 
though they do not kill, lower the 
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pig’s ability to thrive and put on 
weight at economical cost. Although 
we may not know all the answers to 
this problem, we need to be able to 
identify the causes and for this pur- 
pose a bulletin, No. 171, Diseases of 
Pigs, issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture (Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.), brings 
the scientific information up to date. 
A disease that we need to tackle much 
more seriously is virus pneumonia, 
which, it is calculated, costs the indus- 
try £15 million a year in wastage of 
pigs that would otherwise show a 
profit. But it is not all a matter of 
disease. We know that baby pigs 
stand a better chance of survival in 
summer than in winter. Crushing may 
be due to the fact that the piglets are 
not warm enough because they are 
housed in cold or badly ventilated 
buildings, or piglets may be weakly 
because of lack of milk in the sow or 
the deficiency of some element in her 
milk. The answer here can only be a 
meticulous attention to good housing 
and management. 


Pedigree Beef Bulls 


REEDERS of Aberdeen-Angus 

and Shorthorns who sent to the 
Perth sales were not too well pleased 
with the prices they made. There was 
a fair demand for crossing bulls, 
particularly white Shorthorns. But 
the Argentine buyers did not take so 
many bulls this year. Exchange 
restrictions make it difficult for them 
to pay for what they want, and more- 
over some of the bulls sent to 
Argentina lately have not proved of 
the quality expected. North America 
continues to buy beef bulls from here 
and so do New Zealand and Australia, 
Both Dominions have plans for expan- 
ding the export of chilled beef to 
Britain. It can only pay to chill the 
best. 


Agriculture and Business 


OINING a word “agribusiness,”’ 
John H. Davies and Ray A. 
Goldberg of the School of Business 
Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity, review the interrelated functions 
of agriculture and business in A Con- 
cept of Agribusiness (distributed in 
Britain by Bailey Brothers and Swin- 
fen, 48s.). This new word is defined as 
the sum total of all operations involved 
in the manufacture and distribution of 
farm supplies, production operations 
on the farm and the storage, process- 
ing, and distribution of farm com- 
modities and items made from them. 
We all have to recognise that farming 
has changed in the past 150 years 
from a subsistence to a commercial 
status. In America, as elsewhere, the 
progressive farm family consumes 
only a fraction of what it grows, the 
balance being sold to feed the 88 per 
cent. of the population employed off 
the farm. Indeed a great complex of 
industries has grown up around 
present-day farming and many farm 
requirements are now major items in 
commerce, such as fertilisers and com- 
pound feeding-stuffs, and instead of 
breeding and feeding horses to do 
cultivations and transport, the farmer 
relies on the engineering industry to 
provide him with a tractor and the oil 
industry for fuel. Then the produce 
that the farm grows undergoes diverse 
transformations before it reaches con- 
sumers in convenient and attractive 
forms. What happens over a bakery 
counter affects the direct and indirect 
supply of the bakery goods industry, 
such as the North Dakota wheat 
farmer or the fertiliser manufacturer, 
as well as the baker and his immediate 
customers. Detailed analysis of such 
business illustrates what the authors 
mean by agribusiness interrelation- 


ships. CINCINNATUS. 


Mr Brandyman 
makes a luxurious long drink 
with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note. 


MARTELL 


mein 
BATORY 


This well-known liner, completely reconditioned, 
for service in the North Atlantic, will leave Southampton 
6th March for HALIFAX, followed by monthly sailings 
throughout the year to MONTREAL. 


Inclusive tours with 6-14 days in DENMARK are available by 
this liner, from Southampton. Tourist Class, fares £55-£95. 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or 


Stelp and Leighton Ltd. 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. Telephone: ROYal 3111. 
General Passenger Agents in U.K. for GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE 


Ai8 COUNTRY 


UDDING PARK is recognised as one of the 
R supreme examples of early Regency 
Architecture in England. Peculiar to it, as 
Mr. Arthur Oswald noted in his articles in 
Country Life (1949), are the consistent use of 
bow windows on every elevation and almost 
complete lack of outside ornament, where 
the architect relies solely on the contrast 
between curve and straight line to provide 
variety and pattern. 

Rudding Park, which is now open to the 
public, is built on a hill-top and on a clear 
day the tower of York Minster can be seen. 
The house was begun in 1805, by an unknown 
architect, and finished in 1824 by Sir Joseph 
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Advertiser's Announcement 


Rudding Park, Harrogate, from a painting by Felix Kelly. It is open to the public and is 
well worth a visit not only for its superb architecture but also for its contents. It has many fine 
paintings, lovely furniture and, among other objects, a velic of Siv Thomas More, and some of 
the jewellery given by Napoleon to the Empress Josephine. 


RUDDING PARK near HARROGATE 


Modern oil-fired central heating in a famous Regency House 


Radcliffe. The lovely gardens and the park 
were the work of Repton, the famous land- 
scape gardener. 

Today Rudding Park is equipped with 
oil-fired central heating, the modern heating 
method unequalled for comfort and conven- 
ience. The whole of this large house is kept 
beautifully warm and comfortable with the 
minimum of work. 

Oil-fired heating requires practically no 
attention. There is no stoking to be done 
and no ash to clear away. Oil fuel is clean- 
burning and easy to store, and, bought in 
bulk, it is surprisingly economical. Oil-fired 
heating is suitable for houses of every type 


and size. And boiler and burner manufac- 
turers are now producing special oil-fired 
units, designed to supply everything from 
hot water in a small home to full central 
heating in a large country house. 

Two kinds of oil fuel are supplied for 
domestic heating—Shell Domestic Fuel Oil for 
larger installations and BP Domesticol, the 
new fuel which has been specially developed 
for smaller boilers with vaporising burners. 

If you would like to know more about 
oil-fired heating, write for a copy of “Oil 
Fuel at Home’”’ to Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., 
Fuel Oil Dept. D5AB, Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


' 


E ESTATE MARKET 


"T will be remembered how, in the 
years between the wars, houses, 
. bungalows, cafés and petrol filling 
ations were constantly springing up 
| either side of main roads into large 
wns, and how, interspersed among 
em, and covering almost every avai- 
ble space, were hoardings carrying 
ysters extolling the virtues of various 
ymmodities. The appearance of the 
iildings themselves was often far from 
easing when viewed in relation to 
\eir surroundings, and few people 
ould dispute that the juxtaposition of 
jaildings and advertisements caused 
| ata eyesore. 


EFFECTIVE REGULATIONS 


 YNE of the welcome features of the 
t much abused Town and Country 
vlanning Act of 1947 was its insistence 
at new developments should not 
onflict with the surrounding country- 
de or with existing buildings, and 
ypical of this concern was the 
surance given that regulations would 
ye devised to restrict the display of 
jdvertisements “‘so far as it appears to 
e Minister to be in the interests of 
ic safety.’ These regulations 
ame into force on August 1, 1948, and 
_ poking back over the years, one must 
Beer that they have been effective. 
Nevertheless, their administration has 
peen something of a headache to 
unty Planning Departments, who, 
Beer since the Act came into force, 
ave been kept busy by such matters 
4s county development plans, plan- 
aing applications and the preservation 
>f woodlands. 


LIGHTHOUSE ALLOWED 


YPICAL of the problems that a 
planning authority may be called 
n to decide under the Control of 
Advertisement Regulations was an 
pplication by the owner of a café who 
wanted to erect a lighthouse with a 
view to attracting customers. In this 
nstance, the County Planning and 
Development Committee, deciding 
that the proposed building would not 
offend against amenity or constitute 
i threat to public safety, allowed him 
to put it up “on condition that the 
lashing beam was not so strong that 
‘t dazzled drivers on the road, that it 
was so cowled that it would not dis- 
cract aircraft, and that the beam 
should not be interrupted so as to havé 
ny Morse Code characteristics.” 

Another ingenious advertising 
scheme that received sympathetic 
consideration was put forward by the 
roprietors of a holiday camp who had 
bought a number of surplus gliders, 
cut the ends off the wings, inscribed 
large letter on each and arranged 
hem at intervals along the road 
leading to the camp so that they spelt 
ut its name. They pleaded their case 
uccessfully on the grounds that the 
announcement was not visible from 
the main road. 


BAN ON ICE-CREAM CONE 


SHOPKEEPER on a corner-site 
in a residential area was not so 
ortunate when he was refused permis- 
ion to erect a large, model ice-cream 
one outside his premises. He ap- 
pealed to the Minister, as he was 
entitled to do under the provisions of 
the Act, but the Minister upheld the 
Planning Authority’s decision. In the 
same district an application to flood- 
light two hoardings was turned down 
on the ground that the light would be 
more intense than the street lighting, 
and therefore dangerous, and a flood- 
lit sign on the roof of a factory was 
banned as being “‘unduly conspicuous.” 
DEMAND FOR FARMS 

HERE is little doubt that the out- 

standing feature of the property 
market during the first two months of 
the year has been the demand for 
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WHAT MAKES AN 
EYESORE:? 


agricultural land for investment. Last 
week, for example, I referred to the 
sale, for approximately £90,000, of the 
major portions of the Swinderby and 
Eagle Hall estate, Nottinghamshire, 
and that of the Horton and Nappaestate, 
which covers 1,811 acres in the West 
Riding. This week there is another 
important sale to report, and there is 
news of two or three more coming. 

The property that has changed 
hands is part of the Ranton estate, 
near Eccleshall, Staffordshire, extend- 
ing to 2,008 acres, having a rent roll of 
£5,078 a year, and including 129 acres 


of woodland where there is some 
mature timber, mainly oak. The sale 
was negotiated by Messrs. Jackson- 


Stops and Staff's Chester office, on 
behalf of a property company, and it 
is understood that the new owners 
intend to keep the estate as an invest- 
ment and for its sporting attractions. 

A property with vacant possession 
that is due to be auctioned by Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Chester 
office on March 20 is part of the Sea- 
land Manorestate. The land, consisting 
of 637 acres of silt in the valley of the 
River Dee, is offered on instructions 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
includes two farms and six parcels of 
accommodation land, all of them free 
of ingoings. 

Exactly one week after the Sea- 
land Manor auction, Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner are to 
go to auction with the Bold estate, 
which extends to 1,500 acres between 
Warrington and St. Helens, Lanca- 
shire, and which consists of nine corn 
and stock farms with a combined rent 
roll of over £4,000 a year. Colonel 
Fleetwood-Hesketh, M.P. for South- 
port, is the vendor. 


6s. 4d., FAIR VALUE 


N interesting property that has 
just come on to the market is the 
Danebury estate, near Stockbridge, 
Hampshire, which includes Danebury 
Hill, at one time part of the manor of 
Nether Wallop, which came under the 
jurisdiction of the Prioress of Ames- 
bury. In 1491, Henry VII granted the 
Prioress the right to hold an annual 
fair on the feast of St. Anne and the 
days immediately before and after, 
and this fair, the annual value of 
which was stated to be 6s. 4d. in 1539, 
was continued until the 17th century. 
Another interesting feature of 
Danebury, which extends to just over 
600 acres, is its association with the 
Turf. Racing stables were established 
there by John Day, and were subse- 
quently owned by Thomas Cannon, 
and then by W. H. Moore. Among the 
famous horses bred there was Playfair, 
the Grand National winner of 1888. 
The property has not been used for 
training purposes for a number of 
years, but the gallops have been main- 
tained, and the buildings include a 
medium-sized house, a manager’s 
house, five cottages and three ranges 
of buildings, including loose-boxes. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Richard Austin and Wyatt are 
the agents. 


SUNNINGDALE ESTATE SALE 


OWORTH PARK and 260 acres 

near Windsor Great Park, and 
adjoining Fort Belvedere, Sunning- 
dale, have been sold by the Earl of 
Derby through Messrs. “Alfred Savill 
and Sons’ agency, Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. acting for the purchaser. 

Coworth Park was the home of 
Alice, Countess of Derby, the present 
Earl’s grandmother, who died last 
year. The estate includes a home farm, 
19 houses, cottages and flats, the whole 
of which, with the exception of two 


cottages occupied by retired em- 
ployees, was sold with possession. 
PROCURATOR. 
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Eight Kings 


and a Queen ago... 


THAT WAS when the 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

was incorporated by Royal Charter. 
In 1720, our address, not 

surprisingly, was the Royal Exchange. 
It still is. But our business has 

gone round the world, and 

today, whenever insurance is 

talked about or asked for, 

the Royal Exchange Assurance is 


close at hand to help and advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., 
The Hon. David Bowes Lyon. 
L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


Governor : M.C. 
Sub Governor : 


Dep. Governor : 


, Head Office 


: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


RE 459 


The Great Seal of Mary Queen of 
Scots is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum 


The Seal of a 
famous Queen 


The Seal ofa 
famous whisky 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1893 


MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED, DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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RECHERCHEE 


(SOMEKHING RATHER SPECIAL) 


Just look at those lines! Now there’s a beautiful model. L’élégance frangaise. . . . chic 
is the word for the Renault Dauphine, a car you’d be proud to own. She not only 
looks good — she 7s good. She drives like a dream, with real power at your command. 
She’s easy on the petrol as well as on the eye —and she’s smooth as silk for driving in 


town. Give the Dauphine a closer look. She makes driving a real pleasure in every way. 


REN 


Fully assembled by RENAULT LIMITED +: WESTERN AVENUE : LONDON W.3 


* Incidentally, Renault after-sales Service is at 
your service all over Great Britain — and first- 
class Service it is, too! 


Do write to us at the address below for full details 
of the delightful Dauphine and the name of your 
nearest demonstration dealer. 


Price: £796.7.0 (inc. P.T.) Two-pedal control optional. 
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W BOOKS 


M. TOMLINSON, who (such 
H is our charmingly illiterate 
* English way) never received a 
jnod of recognition from his own govern- 
ment, was honoured by the Brazilian 
government, just before his death, as 
author of The Sea and the Jungle. 
That story of a voyage up the Amazon 
jwas written a long time ago, and since 
then there has been a fairly steady 
jflow of books about Brazil’s great 
‘rivers and the forests through which 
‘they run. Mr. Nicholas Guppy’s 
_Wai-Wai (John Murray, 28s.) is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to this body 
of work. Mr. Guppy’s primary pur- 
i pose was to study the vegetation of 
_ the vast Amazonian forests. ‘Forests 
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GAY TRIBES OF THE 
AMAZON FOREST 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


private property. What was to hand 
belonged to all. In consequence there 
was theft from the missions. ‘“They 
could not see why the missionary, one 
man, should keep such hoards of 
goods under lock and key. In their 
society, a man can make everything he 
needs: if he gives away something, he 
can always make another, and as a 
result their tradition is one of free 
hospitality. .. . It was hard not to 
envy them their simple outlook, and 
feel that their practice was more per- 
fect than our own—but from the 
materialistic point of view the mis- 
sionary was undoubtedly right; from 
the evolutionary, on the winning 
side.”’ 


WAI-WAI. By Nicholas Guppy 


(John Murray, 28s.) 


i 


_ so completely virgin were almost 
unique upon earth, and it was import- 
_ ant that they should be examined 
| while they were still undisturbed.’’ 
_ Travelling with bands of Indian por- 
ters, he took with him not only an 
observant eye and scientific method, 
but also a speculative mind out of 
which flow his comments upon many 
_ things: the origin and function of art, 
_ the ways of the missionaries who have 
penetrated to the fringes of the 
_ forests, and much else. This all adds 
Pees to a book that is readable at many 
levels: as adventure, as science, as 
philosophy. 


LAND MOULDED BY WATER 
sense of the almost appalling abund- 
trees, of animal, bird and insect life, 
of water. But not of men. Villages 


were few and far between and sparsely 
occupied. Water was the basis of all. 


rain-water, dripping leaf-water, per- 


hillside torrents; of rock being weath- 


flood with 


the ground became 
—like the peat of northern moors, 
its leaves and branches.”’ 


was astounding. 


had seen only once, six twice, and 
parison, a British oak wood would 


of large trees.” 


What overcomes a reader is a 


ance of the territory: abundance of 


“Gradually a picture began to emerge 
. .. the picture of a whole landscape 
being moulded by water—driving 


colating underground water, rushing 


ered and changed to soil, of torrents 
digging their steep-sided gullies and 
gradually washing away and levelling 
the hills; of the rivers of the lowlands 
building up their banks in times of 
sediment from higher 
ground; and of these banks holding 
back the floodwaters so that in places 
permanently 
waterlogged and peat began to form 


but bearing a giant forest and full of 

The variety of the forest trees 
“In one mile we 
passed 130 big trees, but they be- 
longed to 76 species, 57 of which we 
thirteen more than twice. By com- 
probably contain about seven species 


The Indians had no sense of 


(Thames and Hudson, 25s.) 


JOURNEY NORTH. By Mena Orford 
(Arthur Barker, 15s.) 


| 
| THE LIVING FOREST. By H. L. Edlin 
} 


No doubt the missionaries and 
the forces they represent, which are 
not necessarily the forces of Chris- 
tianity as some of us understand it, 
will win in the long run; and that is no 
reason why one should not feel some 
surprise at the quality of their advance 
troops. One of them explained to Mr. 
Guppy: “‘We will concentrate upon 
the women, for they are the cause of 
all the sin. However, they are weak 
vessels, perpetually vain, and by 
appealing to their vanity it should be 
easy to make them wear decent 
clothes. ... We already have an elec- 
tric washing machine and we hope 
soon to have a refrigerator so that 
our wives can live with us and set an 
example of Christian dress and 
modesty.” 


ECONOMICS OF SALVATION 


Guns for the men and clothing 
for the women would be introduced 
and, since these things would cost 
money (which the Indians don’t now 
use), they would have to work for 
money, and so they would have to 
hang around the station where they 
would be accessible to the Word. 
“There is plenty for them to do— 
housework, cutting wood, clearing and 
planting and tending the mission 
fields.’ This outline of the economics 
of salvation makes one shudder. It 
is a matter on which Mr. Guppy feels 
deeply and writes well. The patience, 
the “attitude of humility towards 
their flocks,’’ which would help the 
missionaries “‘to make the transition 
to civilisation smooth and beneficial,” 
are things which he postulates but 
clearly does not expect to see. 

Meanwhile, it seems, a combina- 
tion of Wall-street and an ironmon- 
ger’s shop must lead the Indians to 
the Kingdom by way of labour in the 
missionaries’ back gardens. The mis- 
sionaries are not the only ones who 
fail to see the folly of shock tactics. 
In a footnote Mr. Guppy says: ‘With 
the approach of independence for 
British Guiana it has been announced 
that the Wai-Wais and other primitive 
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New from 
Helena Rubinstein ! 


Silk 
Face 
Powder 


Contains moisture-retaining ingredients 


Here’s a promise of new beauty for women with dry skin! 
Who makes this promise? None other than beauty-authority Helena 
Rubinstein—who has created a Special Silk Face Powder especially 
for Dry Skin. This new-formula powder is a special version of her 
world-famous real Silk Face Powder . . . with added ingredients that 
ensure moisture-retention under all conditions. 
It has all the advantages and glamour of real Silk Face Powder, plus 
greatly increased clinging power, which allows your skin to breathe. 
Now, even if your skin is naturally dry (or the unpredictable com- 
bination-type) Silk Face Powder for Dry Skin ensures a flawless 
complexion, ever dewy, never dry. In pale pink box, 11/6. COMPLETE 
REFILL PACKS, 8/3. Silk-Tone Foundation Special — extra-creamy 
liquid silk, 10/6. 
NEW, TOO! To carry in your handbag to touch up during the day, 
Silk Minute Make-up for Dry Skin . . . the only all-in-one make-up 
with moisturizing ingredients. Square-cut pink compact, 10/11. prerry 
PINK REFILL PACKS, 6/11. 


Helena Rubinstein 3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 + PARIS - NEW YORK 
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HARVEY & GORE Ltd. 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


) 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 
CABLES: BLUBOR LONDON 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether 
collections or individual pieces 


A DIAMOND FLOWER BROOCH OF ENGLISH ORIGIN. c. 1840 
(Slightly enlarged to show detail.) 


JOHN BELL «/f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


FINE 18th-CENTURY FURNITURE 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A fine Antique Sheraton Mahogany double 
Corner Cupboard with finely shaped astragal 
door above and inlaid panelled door below. 
Extreme height 6 feet 10 inches, depth at 
back 21 inches. Period circa 1795. 


: 


oe 


fine Chippendale Mahogany Bureau, of beautiful figuring, colour and patination. 
Circa 1775. Height 414” Depth 20” Width 3’ 0” 


GREGORY & CO. 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823 


27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 


Telephones: MAYfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London. 


An Attractive Antique Chippendale Mahogany 
Bookcase or China Cabinet with original under 
chest. Width 39 inches, extreme height 7 feet 
6 inches, depth of chest 154 inches, depth of 
bookcase 11 inches. Period circa 1765. 


BRIDGE STREET 
Ae ER D:E EIN 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 
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See 


FOR 


T is the shorter skirts and the backs that 
| are curved into the shape of a sickle that 
are largely responsible for the change in 


‘he London silhouette. This back curve is 
tlearly visible on many of the long coats, on 
tackets and on the short evening dresses that 
suave wide panels at the back hanging from 

vhe décolletage to the narrow hem and caught 

tt both points. Drapery and wings of fabric 
treate much the same effect on other dresses. 
fhe gayest of the cocoon-backed coats have 
been made from Ascher’s nylon and mohair 
uixtures, printed in one violent colour on a 
scond. Worth show them in the fleecy bouclé 
‘eave in grass green and gentian blue with 
eep folds running round the deep armholes 

Pnd continuing to the hemline at the back like 

®lded moth wings. Plain fronts accent this 

the. John Cavanagh makes a bolero from fine 
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LONDON STYLES 
SPRING 


wool that has a back falling in folds to the 
hem and shows in front either side as petal- 
shapes of folds from the waist over the narrow 
dress. 

Apart from the strong shades chosen for 
some coats and many of the evening dresses 
a sequence of string-coloured outfits dominated 
the displays. Navy blue was second favourite 
for day, making a change from the prevailing 
beige, while mauve appeared with great suc- 
cess for tweed coats and suits, light silk dresses 
for Ascot as well as for a beautiful evening 
dress at Hardy Amies. Completely formal, 
this dress fell in a mass of soft floating folds of 
chiffon, layer upon layer, to the middle of the 
calf in front and on to the ground at the back. 

Navy is chosen to present the newest sil- 
houette of all at John Cavanagh’s, his little 
girl dress with gored knee-length skirt, knife- 


Gentian blue tweed three-piece with a short skirt and a loose jacket having 
three-quarter sleeves. The pointed collar falls away to show the square 
top of the jumper (Michael) 


(Left) This sweater bodice and pleated skirt are of navy worsted and the 
trimming is white piqué (John Cavanagh). White Breton sailor hat 


by Simone Mirman 


pleated at the hem, as well as for a sweater 
dress that is pleated into the long plain waist- 
less bodice. Norman Hartnell makes a chic 
wool suit with deep pleats running all down 
behind each sleeve of the hip-length jacket and 
curving out the back. In front this jacket 
fastens high to a square neck outlined by 
white piqué. 

Straw colour in strawlike weaves com- 
posed of silk and mohair is being featured by 
Mattli and is especially elegant for coat dresses 
on which the narrow outlines are broken by 
a deep single pleat hanging from one side in 
front at hip level. 

Designed for evening wear, a short balloon- 
skirted dress of white organza, inlet with 
pointed leafy branches of black lace that are 
set into the waist, is picturesque. Suit jackets 
in pastel tweeds reach the hips and fasten low, 
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almost at the waist. They are constructed on 
the loose lines of the prevailing fashions. 

Creed is showing the nearest thing to the 
classic tailor-made in sleekly-tailored suits that 
have longish jackets by prevailing standards and 
midcalf-length skirts. A town or country outfit 
of suéde blazer jacket in mushroom brown and a 
beige knife-pleated wool jersey skirt is very chic. 

Suéde is used also with complete success in 
the Michael Boutique. A nut-brown suéde waist- 
length sweater is teamed with a ribbed knitted 
tubular skirt of dark grey that has a deep band 
set into the waist and blousing slightly over 
a drawstring that circles the hips. Three-quarter- 
length loose coats are lined with check tweed 
matching the dress and white leather three- 
quarter coats are given a collar of white fox. 


HECKS recur throughout the collections. 

Checked organza dresses are popular for 
formal summer occasions, shaped like cotton 
shirtwaist dresses with full backs blousing over 
the waistbands. Smooth small checked woollens 
appear for many of the dress and jacket outfits; 
they are especially good when the skirt is knife- 
pleated into a plain sweater top. Ronald Paterson 
shows pointed check shoes to match his checked 
silk surah dresses. John Cavanagh chooses 
checked woollens and silks for simple narrow 
summer suits. 

Bold dog’s-tooth and shadow overcheck 
tweeds are used dramatically by Neil Roger for 
top coats. One has a draped skirt and on another 


(Left) Smooth tweed 
woven in miniature 
checks of brown and 
white makes a_ loose 
jacket and a dress that 
is box-pleated into a 


square-necked sweater 
top (Michael) 


(Right) In taupe wool, 
a loose jacket is lined 
with striped silk match- 
ing the blouse. The skirt 
is very short (Ronald 
Paterson) 


(Below) A flecked tweed 
suit, basically string 
colour, has bows at the 
collarless neckline and 
waist of the short loose 
jacket (Hardy Amies) 


is a pointed fringed shawl fold 
round the back under an upstan 
ing collar that ties in the fror 
This collection contained al 
some elegant black and nay 
tubular dresses with a faint ripy 
of cross-over drapery over t 
chest or the hips in front. Amb 
and apricot were stressed for tov 
suits in fine flexible woollens a1 
for theatre and evening dress¢ 
Neil Roger treats balloon skirts 
several ways; gathered and sy1 
metrical when they are made fro 
fluid silks, or hanging from imm 
diately under the bust to t 
narrow hem of the short skirt wh 
the fabric is stiffer. Looped bac 
appeared in chiffon. Biscuit pe: 
de soie and apricot satin coats a 
for wearing over the short event 
dresses with their balloon skirts 

Colour is being promoted f 
nylon stockings, and two leathe 
combine for many of the elega 
pointed shoes that are being shov 
with the short skirts. Spike he« 
are shorter and curve under, a1 
many of the vamps are indent 
in front. Patent combines wi 
light-coloured kid, or two tones 
beige or sand will be used togeth« 
one for the back of the shoe, t 
other for the pointed  fror 
Draped bands outline the top 
others. 

Edward Rayne made str: 
slippers with pointed check vam] 
black patent backs, straps a1 
heels for Hartnell’s mannequins 
wear with a narrow daytime stv 
of check black and white sil 
With the Hardy Amies tailor 
suits black patent pumps wi 
squared toes, squared flat bo 
and solid heels were feature 
With his short! dark draped si 
evening dresses black nylon stoc 
ings added to the period look. 

The mannequins at these Ma 
fair shows had intensified the e 
make-up and the bouffant hz 
styles. Hair, though short, w 
blown out into balloon shap 
above the nape of the neck. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


